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OUR COLORED FASHION PLATE. 


With the next number of the BAZAR our readers will re 
ceive a very beautiful fashion plate in colors, showing a 
summer toilette in leaf green and mauve, This dainty and 
elegant costume will be found suitable for any summer 
Junction 





A NEW SERIAL BY MR. HOWELLS. 
Ragged Lady,” a charmihg story of American life and 
manners, by William Dean Howells, will begin in the next 
number of Hanrer’s Bazan. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, prices, ete., will 
be found on page 555. The publishers cannot agree to mail 
patterns in less than three days after receipt of order. Pat- 
terns cannot be exchanged if sent conformably to order 





4 be: war is about to be brought home to us in the shape 

of a large and interesting crop of war taxes. Ina 
very few days the younger generation of us will make an 
acquaintance, which our elders merely renew, with in- 
terval revenue stamps. We shall have to use them on 
bank checks, on telegraph messages, on deeds, mortgages, 
conveyances, notes, and steamship tickets. There is a tax 
on express companies, and we may have to affix stamps to 
the parcels we send. There is a tax on telephone mes- 
sages that cost more than fifteen cents, and doubtless the 
telephone companies will try to find some way of making 
a stamp adhere to our oral communications. Brokers will 
have to pay two cents ov every hundred dollars’ worth of 
stocks or bonds they sell; thrift will be taxed in insurance 
policies. Our various extravagances and indulgences will 
be fined by new taxes on beer, tobacco, and cigarettes. 
For fear that the superior habits of women should relieve 
them from contributing to the national revenue, there is 
to be a new duty of ten cents a pound on tea. To geta 
stock of all the necessary stamps in hand, and form the 
habit of using them, is going to be some trouble, but if 
we must have war taxes, it is an excellent thing, on some 
accounts, that they should be brought home to our appre- 
ciation. When we stick*a stamp on a check we know 
that we are paying out money, and are reminded that we 
have treated ourselves to the luxury of war. We are also 
paying something on the war account when we buy a 
pound of tea, but in that case the tax is collected at the 
custom-house, and does not make so deep an impression 
as when we actually have it in sight. As long as we are 
to have a war, it is best that each one of us should not only 
bear but feel his share of the burden of it. 

There is not likely to be much grumbling at the new 
tuxes, except on account of the incidental inconvenience 
that some of them will cause. The people are willing 
enough to pay the costs of the war. The misgivings 
about it, where they exist, are moral, not pecuniary. 


Wak talk at this writing waits on news of the arrival 
of our troops at Santiago, and no news being yet due 
from the Philippines, what talk there is tends to the dis- 
cussion of receut affairs at Tampa, and to weighing against 
one another the deliverances of rival correspondents, We 
have had an edifying variety of reports to sift and choose 
from. The hardships of the troops at Tampa, and the 
lack of proper food and suitable clothing, have been de- 
scribed as deplorable, but at the same time we have been 
assured that the percentage of sickness was remarkably 
small. The two things are not absolutely inconsistent, 
anl both reports may be believed. The same conditions 
impress different observers differently. Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow bas been the most conspicuous critic of our mili- 
tary methods, and some of his charges have been well 
sustained by other testimony. Still, when he laments the 
incompetence and ignorance of many of the newly ap 
pointe! army officers, it is interesting to find an officer of 
the regular army and a graduate of West Point writing, 
in a private letter from Chickamauga Purk: “‘ The volun- 
teers are certainly a magnificent lot of men, and the offi- 
cers, taken collectively, impress me as men of superior in- 
telligence and force. It is interesting to notice how men 
whom Nature intended fora certain calling seem to spring 
inte it. I am tremendously pleased with the officers of 
the volunteers, so far as I have seen them, which includes 
this whole division,” 

Not much effort seems to be made by the government 
to put us closet-warriors in possession of enough assured 
facts to form reliable opinions as to the efficiency of our 
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military agents. News comes late ard irregularly, and it 
is just as well for us to preserve our patience, wait on 
events, and leave the responsibility for the outcome in 
the hands in which circumstances have placed it. 


Ovr relations with all the peoples of Europe (except 
the Spanish) seem to be improving. .The French news- 
papers speak less contumeliously of us than they did, and 
it seems to be matter of pretty general consent in Europe 
that when the erring are as big as we are, to deal gently 
with them is perhaps the better way. Mr, Depew has 
been in Paris, and the Matin has interviewed him, and 
represents him as saying that while we like the friend- 
ship of England, especially because it is such a novelty, 
and while we may arrive at a conclusion with England as 
to certain definite points, our heart is true to our old ally 
France, and an alliance with England is impossible. That 
is a pretty example of American as she is spoken in Paris; 
and yet, whether or not Mr. Depew really said it, there is 
truth in it. However impatient we may be of French 
reproaches just now, we would not at all like to take 
sides against France. 

Meanwhile our cordial relations with the British are 
very valuable and very gratifying, and find many novel 
expressions. The international jollification the other day 
on the Campania, where community of sympathies not 
only joined in fellowship Britishers and Americans, but 
actually levelled for a time the barriers between the first 
and second cabins, was very significant in its symptoms. 
If we remembered for thirty-five years that British sym- 
pathies were against the Union in 1861, we may be ex- 
pected to remember just as long that we had British 
backing against all Europe in 1898. 


Few achievements are so successful as a successful 
hymn. Dr. Fillmore Bennett, the author of ‘* The Sweet 
By-and-By,” died a fortnight ago in Richmond, Illinois. 
He was a veteran of the civil war, and the author of 
nearly a hundred hymns, one at least of which has made 
a record, aud seems to meet the traditional felt want. 
Very few modern popular hymns will bear analysis as 
poetry, and few of them are of much value as the expres- 
sion of religious emotion. The appeal of most of them 
is to the ear. There is something catching in the tune; 
something in the general sentiment to which the mind or 
memories of the average singer are responsive, and then 
familiarity and association do the rest. ‘‘The Sweet 
By-and-By,” though, is a good popular hymn, whatever 
its ingredients may be, and there is no visible reason why 
it should not go travelling down the ages. 


Wisconsin's system of travelling libraries, whereby 
books are kept circulating from the large repositories 
through the villages and hamlets of the State, has been 
applied to martial conditions. The State provides libra- 
ries for her soldiers in the field. Each company of a 
regiment takes fifteen or twenty books in a box, and the 
boxes progress from company to company through the 
regiment. The plan has been followed by the Public 
Library of Buffalo in providing books for the Buffalo 
régiment. Books in camp must be a boon, besides being 
of practical value to the service for their usefulness in 
keeping idle soldiers out of mischief 


Mr. Hoo.ey of London has gone into bankruptcy, and 
the world is making moral reflections, and saying, *‘ I told 
you so.” Mr. Hooley was a commercial strategist of the 
sort called ‘“ promoter”—that is, he discerned apparent 
chances to make money and induced people to invest 
money in them. Some of his enterprises turned out very 
well. He was very prompt in appreciating the possibili- 
ties of profit in bicycle-manufacturing, and he did very 
well with patent foods and other things, which made him 
very rich, so that he had race-horses, yachts, and country 
p'aces galore. But he undertook to find lenders for a 
Spanish Joan, and that, complicated by our war, has 
proved too much for an estate already weakened by the 
depreciation in the value of bicycle-manufageturing com- 
panies, and Mr. Hooley had to ask for a receiver. Some- 
how Fortunatus’s luck does uot seem to hold out quite as 
wéthip real life as it does in the story-books. Our own 
Mr. Joseph Leiter, whose speculative achievements have 
won him so much admiring attention, seems to have sus- 
tained reverses during the past ten days, and has seen the 
price of wheat find lower levels in apparent disregard of 
his interests and desires. 


Every succeeding summer introduces the New- Yorker 
to new roof gardens. None of them are heralded to-day 
with any of the enthusiasm which greeted those first es- 
tablishe! among us some half a dozen years or more ago. 
And yet each new garden is so great an improvement on 
its predecessors that many of its early prototypes seem as 
old-fashioned as a three-year-old bonnet. 

On the Waldorf-Astoria there is nothing above the head 
of the visitor but the pure vault of heaven. The charm of 
the whole arrangement is irresistible. The ramparts are so 
high that at night, at least, one misses altogether the sense 
of alarm which comes from being on a high place. On 
the tops of these ramparts, too, flower-boxes are set out, so 
that through the eye the conviction is constantly forced 
upon the visitor of there being something between himself 
and the abyss beyond. Then there are so many turrets 
and stuirs and divisions of all kinds that one’s sense of 
the picturesque is satisfied, and with the city lying below, 
looking like a dark sea studded with the reflections of 
many stars, one seems to be at times on some enchanted 
island far away from the heat and turmoil of the world. 
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At least this is the impression made at night. Even the 
singing of the Tyrolese warblers seems no distraction. 
Whether, however, this is the kind of roof garden the 
New- Yorker prefers must remain a question. The New- 
Yorker forced to stay in town when the weather is warm 
has certain ideas of his own as to what constitutes a place 
of attraction. One of them, well known throughout the 
country, was heard to observe, while at dinner there the 
other night, that he did not know how it would go, as he 
had counted six gray-haired women from out-of-town, and 
he supposed before long it would be all given over to the 
visitors who came out of curiosity. That elusive and un- 
dependable element known as the man about town, like 
some forest birds, prefers his haunts in unobserved places. 


Tue writers of letters of recommendation for servants 
are not apt fo realize how great their moral responsibility 
is. Now at this season, when many changes are in order, 
and the domestics carried to the country have to be 
changed, a frequent cry is heard from those among 
householders who have been victimized by recommen- 
dations affirming for their possessors every kind of virtue, 
which on trial have been found to be of no worth. 

A mistress wants to part on good terms with a servant, 
or she is amiable and a little self-deprecating, and im- 
agines that anew mistress might make a better maid, and 
with no thought of the person who may be indiiced by it 
to make an unfortunate experiment, the lady writes a let- 
ter helpful to the maid, but altogether misleading to the 
mistress. But the most amiable of impulses hardly justi- 
fy the subterfuges and false statements with which these 
letters abound. The well-trained laundress scorches one’s 
best linen, the perfect butler has some weakness for the 
bottle, and the excellent cook has such a temper that in 
self-defence the mistress lets her go. None of these things 
need be, with a more delicate appreciation of what is owed 
to each of two contracting parties,and perhaps the do- 
mestic problem will never be solved until this apprecia- 
tion has been cultivated. 


A PICTURE has just been published in one of the comic 
papers of Germany depicting the pride of a father and 
mother watching a mere mite of a boy—their son—coming 
down hill on his bicycle. The mother observes how well 
the baby rides, and the father exclaims, ‘‘ Yes; time he 
was learning to walk!” 

Learning to ride, however, is not so easy a matter for 
grown-ups, though they try with a persistence which is 
one of the most remarkable developments in the history 
of the wheel. Women recognize, unconsciously perhaps, 
what the bicycle has done for them asa body. No Presi- 
dential proclamation could have accomplished more for 
their emancipation. 

Learning to ride would be greatly simplified for nervous 
women were one simple rule observed—that of timing 
the movements to some music, sung mentally. The time 
would then be marked by the downward stroke of the 
pedal, and also by the breath—iis inhalation or exhala- 
tion. If one kept a musical time with the feet and the 
breath, One could never tumble, and there would be no 
question of balance. The whole body would then be under 
control, governed by a musical idea to which all one’s 
movements were attuned. Avy march would serve the 
purpose, even the music of ‘** Yankee Doodle.” When 
one realizes how a whole company of soldiers is controlled 
in its movements by a military band, so that all its move- 
ments’ become rhythmical, one can understand how much 
can be accomplished for one’s self when out of tune 
through nervousness. One, at any rate, who tries wiil 
suddenly find that a new mode of locomotion has been 
acquired without effort. 


A nice story has been told, which ought to be true, of 
a scene 6n one of the battle-ships just before the bom- 
bardment of Santiago. Almost every sailor on board 
brought mementos to be put away in a bomb-proof room 
until after the engagement was over. There were pho- 
tographs of sweethearts, locks of hair, Jetters, all manner 
of keepsakes from wives and children at home. Rather 
more than their own lives they treasured these. 

Vereschagin, when in this country, used to tell a story 
of an interview with the Emperor of Russia, father of the 
present Czar. The Emperor made some objection to 
Vereschagin’s war scenes, saying that they lacked the 
heroic; were too realistic on the sombre, almost repellent, 
side of things; that love of country, like that displayed in 
waving swords and flags, was nowhere in them. And 
Vereschagin took pains to explain to the Emperor that 
ideas of the heroic, love of country and great causes, were 
apt to be lost with the first wound, while a man crawled 
away by himself, hid his head in his arm, to think for the 
last time of his sweetheart. That the Emperor was con- 
vinced was proved by his ordering more pictures. And 
that Vereschagin was right the story told of the men on 
the battle-ship still more easily proves. When the last 
moment approached, it was not of war, but of love, not of 
country, but of their families, that men thought. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent from Paris predicts the 
disappearance in a near future of all the cab horses from 
the street. The Paris cab horse has always excited a 
universal feeling of sympathy among foreigners, and his 
disappearance will be welcomed as promising a probable 
release from sufferings of a desperate kind. The one real 
blot on life in Paris, as it is presented to those who do not 
go prying under the surface of things, is to be found in 
the manner of the cocher to his horse. No slave-driver 
ever excelled him in cruelty, and no tyrant in abuse of 
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power. The same attitude assumed toward the automo- 
bile might rebound to the cocher’s disadvantage. An im- 
personal force allows no liberties and permits of no 
abuses. Those who try to break Jaws sometimes find that 
the law breaks them instead. 


Wrra the coming of summer in New York the open-air 
courtships begin. There is hardly the shadow of a friend- 
ly tree without a pair of lovers under it, and there is cer- 
tainly not a bench in the Park on which one or more have 
not found refuge. It is easy to laugh, and it is more than 
easy for the unthinking to condemy. The well-housed 
are able to uphold conventional rules and decry the break- 
ers of them. But we live in a country where courtships 
are free,and young men and women can see and mect 
each other before the thrifty parent has disposed of them 
to desirable partis. And so long as this is so, and until 
we learn to build better houses for our tenement-house 
population, young men and women will continue to do 
their courting in public. A hot kitchen with all the fam- 
ily in attendance, or a door-step with all the tenement try- 
ing to get cool, is not a great attraction to offset those of 
trees, fresh air, sweet-smelling grass, and a wide open sky. 
We who sit in judgment ought to consider these things. 
They get their privacy iv publicity. We get ours behind 
closed doors, or in the ordering of well-established social 
laws. s 

Ir is never too late to learn, even for the world 
which has given all its life to the study of how to be 
beautiful. The latest authority on the subject says that 
one secret lies in knowing how to choose colors. For 
street costumes, then, the hair must be matched; for house 
dresses, the eyes; and at night, the complexion. With a 
rule so simple, it is to be hoped that this world will not 
go much farther astray. 


Ir is not easy for the folding-bed to keep its end up in 
war-times, but it tries hard, and the diligent newspaper- 
reader still finds it no mean rival of the Spanish gunner 
in producing casualties. Its available means of destruction 
are not as various as the gunner’s, but its aim is better, 
and it has the advantage of him in getting to close quar- 
ters. It will outlast him, too. After the Spanish gunner 
has ceased to shoot at Americans, the folding-bed will 
still be doubling up as untimely as ever and smothering 
victims in its spasmodic embraces. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


T is quite impossible, it seems to me, that there should 
be so much discussion over a thing as there is over 
Rodin’s Balzac, without its being something very un- 
usually worth while. Neither the commonplace nor the 
ridiculous is aggressive. One can like or laugh at either 
in peace. But nobody seems to have much peace with 
**Balzac.” The only people who have a harder time than 
those who like it are the Author’s Society who ordered 
it, and even signed a contract for it, and who, now it is 
done, do not like it, and have refused it. The great pub- 
lic, meanwhile, ‘‘ smiles derisive.” 

The statue stands quite at the end of the sculpture gar- 
den of the Salons, and I admit that one’s first view of it 
is somewhat of a shock. How did Balzac look? Very 
few data exist to answer the question. There is the bust 
by David at the Comédie Francaise; a little portrait by 
Louis Boulanger, which was shown in 1889 at the exposi- 
tion; a daguerreotype, without much expression, taken 
by Nadar. Then there are the things that his contem- 
poraries wrote about him, from which we learn that he 
had a strange, powerful head, thickly set upon his shoul- 
ders by a bull-like neck, a prominent nose, penetrating 
ardent eyes, and that his bair fell in straggling locks 
over his forehead. His body was heavy and clumsy. 
When he worked he enveloped himself in a loose white 
garment, something like a capuchin’s robe, and this was 
a characteristic feature in his appearance, which has been 
commented on by all those who left on record their im- 
pressions of him. It isin this robe de chambre that he is 
standing in Rodin’s statue. He has flung it around him 
without even taking the time to put his arms through 
the sleeves. The weight of his body is thrown back upon 
one limb, in the position that a man would take instine- 
tively if he stopped under the influence of a sudden idea. 
What M. Redin has tried to express is a symbolic Balzac 
in a supreine moment of his life when, standing off and 
looking at the Human Comedy, he might have seen it as 
in a vision in its entirety. 

















Very well! What is one’s first impression as you look at 
the statue? That of a colossal, formless figure, wrapped 
about in the bareness of its white plaster, with an equally 
formless garment without line or shape, and surmounted 
by a head with features accented to express power and 
strength, but which in consequence seem, if pathetic, gro- 
tesque as well. I could never laugh at it as half Paris does; 
to me it is great—full of genius; and yet never could I 
wish for one minute to see it erected in any public place 
in Paris. 

I have talked with some of Rodin’s best friends and 
warmest supporters about it, and the fact is that I do not 
believe, owiug to the very qualities of liis urtist’s genius, 
he could ever make « successful statue of such a subject. 
His imagination is always busy with dealing directly with 
nature. In a werk like ‘‘ Balzac,” instead of nature he 
has documents. Rodin is not a literary man, not a reader. 
Shakespeare, Schiller, and Dante are almost the only writ- 
ers he cares for. He is a seer of visions and a dreamer of 
dreams, and withal naif and simple and sensitive, and 
sometimes awe-struck before some of his dreams if they 
take possession of him. His idea is to express a character 
by distinguishing every possible detail in connection with 
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it that plays an essential part. When he must represent 
an abstract conception of a human figure that he has 
not seen, but knows only through literature, it is impos- 
sible for him to realize by his customary means his con- 
ception. This is what tT think to-day. I wonder ho: 

Rodin’s Balzac will seem to me ten years from now. On 
sees it very badly at the Salon, as any one must feel 
who, as I did, had a view of it before it was exhibited 
to the public. The cross lights are frightful, giving the 
weirdest possible look to the eyes, ferocious shadows to 
the curl of the mustache, and generally unattractive lines 
to the face. : 


“Zaza,” Réjane’s new play at the Vaudeville, is de- 
liciously amusing, in spite of the fact that it is a one-rdle 
play, and that it is an artistic mistake for Réjane to want 
to do that sort of thing. Her days at the Vaudeville may 
be numbered, for the story is that she is about to divorce 
her husband, Porel, who is the director, and then, of 
course, she must go to another theatre. The Charles 
Simon, who, with Berton, is the author of ‘‘Zaza,” is a 
son of Jules Simon. They have made their heroine out of 
one of those café chantant singers, who form a type as 
interesting in their way as Halévy’s little Cardinals. Let 
me mention also that Zaza is accompanied by her mother 
—a Madame Cardinal of the purest and most interesting 
dye, and admiringly done by Grassot, who is one of the 
best French comedians. It was she who created the part 
of one of the doves in Bisson’s ‘‘’The Dove Cot,” which 
first appeared in Paris as ‘‘ Jalouse.” 


Zaza sings in the provinces; and in real life the world is 
not always gay for young girls who make their débuts in 
cafés in the provinces. They make their engagements 
through a theatrical agency, and generally in virtue of a 
commission to the agent of something like fifteen per 
cent. on the total of the entire engagement. It often 
amounts to as much as the entire salary of the first month, 
Moreover, in the provinces theatres are supported by sub- 
scribers, and the subscribers have the right—and avail 
themselves of it—to hiss a novice who does net please 
them. The manager, too, has a pleasing device of arrang- 
ing to have her hissed if he considers, upon reflection, 
that the engagement has been based upon a higher price 
than he is willing to pay. The unfledged little songster, 
in consequence, far more often than not, at the end of 
her first month finds herself out of-doors and in debt for 
the agent’s fee. Hers is a happy- or unhappy-go-lucky, 
as you will, bohemian world while one is young in it. 
The end is, invariably, that some man pays her debts and 
looks out for her. 

This is what has happened to Zaza. If you know 
Réjane you can imagine what a picturesque, original, de- 
lightful little gamine of a café chantant singer she made. 
The whole piece is Réjane, nothing but Réjane, except 
for occasional interludes of her irrepressible mother She 
ends as a star at the ‘“‘ Ambassadeurs,” before whose doors 
we watch for her in the last act to see her walk out 
between the many gleaming lamps glowing through 
the trees on the stage, exactly as though it were the real 
green of the Champs Elysées; a lovely vision—yes, lovely 
—even Réjane, under the trees in the night light, in the 
most exquisite of white frocks—in whom the play has 
not made us believe the least in the world, but whom we 
would like to have go on indefinitely just the same. 


As for the weather, it keeps on indefinitely in its own 
way without in the least consulting one’s feelings. The 
day of the Vanderbilt-Dresser marriage the thermometer 
was forty, and it hailedintheafternoon. It was acharm- 
ing wedding, marked by that unostentatious simplicity 
which any one who knew anything of either family would 
expect», There were no flowers except the customary 
white blossoms on the church altar, and nothing could 
have been less spectacular than the bridal cortége. First 
came the four ushers—Mr. John Hunt, Mr. Frank An- 
drews, Jr., Count Antoine Sala, and Mr. Rutgers Le Roy, 
wearing boutonniéres of white orchids. The two bride- 
maids, Miss Van Dusen Reed and Mile. de Montsaulnin, 
dressed in dainty gowns of green taffeta; the skirts shirred ; 
the bodices made with revers covered with incrustations 
of yellow lace, turning away from fronts made of frills 
of mousseline de soie edged with tiny satin ribbons. 
They wore black hats turned up on one side, pear! pins, 
given by Mr. Vanderbilt, and carried bouquets of white 
orchids and lilies-of-the-valley. 

Next came the bride on the arm of her brother, Mr. 
Daniel Le Roy Dresser, a tall distinguished-looking girl, 
with dark hair waved away from a fine intelligent face. 
She wore a petticoat of white brocaded satin, trimmed 
with lace flounces that belonged to her grandmother, and 
a long court train of white satin, entirely covered with 
the magnificent veil of point-lace that her mother wore 
at her murriage. The bodice of the dress was fastened at 
one side by a bunch of orange-blossoms, and untrimmed 
except for a pretty drapery giving the effect of a bolero. 
Orange-blossoms fastened the veil at the top. She wore 
no jewelry. Mr. Vanderbilt and his best man, Mr. Wil- 
liam Osgood Field, met the bride at the altar. The service 
was the simple ceremony of the Episcopal Church, per- 
formed by Dr. Morgan, Rev. George Merrill, of Tuxedo, 
the bride’s brother-in-law, and the Rev. Mr. Hayward. 
The music was Guilmant’s ‘‘ Marche Nuptiale” for the 
entrance of the bridal party, Bach’s D minor Toccata and 
D minor Fugue, and the dear old Mendelssohn “ Wedding 
March” at the end. 


All the American colony of Paris was present, besides 
many families and many friends of /both bride and bride- 
room from New York, and there were many charming 
aces and beautiful dresses, Miss Dresser, the bride’s sis- 
ter, wore a lovely frock of Cluny lace over yellow mousse- 
line de soie, with turquoise belt and collar. Mrs. Brown, 
another sister, wore pink with mousseline de soie. The 
Duchess of Marlborough was charming in a dress of Ha- 
vana crépe de Chine, with a mantle of the same color 
with many frills of mousseline de soie in exactly the same 
tone. We noticed among others the Duchess of Manches- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Twombley, Mrs. 
Shepherd, Mr. and Mrs. Tuck, Miss Bryant, Miss Fair- 
child, Madame de Hegeman and her niece Madame K6- 
nig, General and Miss Porter, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Mrs. Lamson, Mr. and Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Magruder, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Alexander, Mrs. Bodingtov, and Mr. 
Bridgman, KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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ON “BEING TALKED ABOUT.” 


Ww is it that the thing which we find it most diffi- 
cult to ee our friends is that they occasion- 

‘lly analyze and discuss us when we are not by? Even 
though we are perfectly sure there is nothing unkind or 
unjust in the performance, and are willing to suspect that 
we are discussed simply because we are creatures of such 
peculiar fascination and interest, nevertheless we are ruf- 
fled when the knowledge of it comes to our ears, and ex- 
oe y oe a feeling of righteous resentment as if our friends 
ad been guilty of treachery aud unfaith. It is difficult 
to say why this should be so. The fact that we have 
been discussed by friends by no means indicates that we 
have been stabbed in the back, or that ample justice has 
not been done to our indisputable virtues and brilliant 
achievements. We have simply been the subject of a fine 
exercise of critical insight on the part of others, that is all. 

And notwithstanding the fact that each one of us is 
doubtless conscious of certain sensitive spots in our soul’s 
epidermis, which wince whenever memory touches them, 
and which are the results of the result, so to speak, of 
certain indiscreet bursts of fluency concerning friends, 
the practice in the long run, I take it, does as much good 
asharm. For if my friend never hears of the indiscretion, 
his feelings or his vanity will not suffer; and if he does 
hear of it, as he usually does, there is applied at ounce a 
triumphant test of the available stuff there is in his char- 
acter for the manufacture of an ideal friendship later on. 
A man or woman who is able to admit the right of his 
friends to talk about him freely, and even truthfully, 
without resentment or a desire to *‘ retaliate the compli- 
ment,” as the little girl said, is ready for that ‘‘ grappling 
with hooks of steel,” which even myopic old Polonius 
was wise enough to recommend. 

And there are such; I have in my life known three, 
though I regard myself as exceedingly fortunate in that 
the number is so large. 

The first one was a man; and it was to a woman that 
this man’s friend, also a man, had undertaken to explicate 
the greatest weakness of the first man’s character, which, 
it was said, was vanity. How many of us, accused of so 
ridiculous and childish a fault, would have had the candor 
and the courage to say what this man did? ‘‘ He is quite 
right!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I know perfectly well that van- 
ity is my special foible—not egotism, but plain, vulgar, 
personal vanity. I hate it more than I can say, and I 
know it makes me absurd at times, but there itis. I’m 
sorry I don’t succeed better in hiding it.” 

** But surely you resent his having said it of you, since 
he professes to be your friend, even though it is true?” 
asked the woman. 

‘** I would like to,” he answered, whimsically, ‘ but I 
can’t afford to. A friend through whom I can find out 
my faults is much too valuable to be thrown aside.” 

hen there were two young girls—devoted friends they 
would have said—and oue of them had said unkind things 
about the other ‘‘ behind her back.” So the slandered 
one went to the slanderer, filled with wounds and re- 
proaches. 

‘*Now, Mary,” said the offender, as soon as the offence 
was laid before her, ‘‘ let's talk this thing over sensibly 
from the start. I've said unkind things about you a great 
many times. I acknowledge it. So have you about me, 
no end, and I’ve heard them. If you and I begin now to 
bring up and discuss all the unpleasant things we've said 
about each other there'll be no place to stop, short of 
never speaking again—so much is certain. And here we 
are, the only two girls in this little town who have any- 
thing in common; just think how lonesome we shall be, 
and how awkward and silly we shall feel to be always 
meeting and never speaking, when we've known each 
other since we were babies! Besides, we sha'n’t gain any- 
thing, for we shall go on saying unkinder things about 
each other, and some of them might be true. Besides, it's 
such disagreeable work to quarre], and makes one so cross, 
and we'll both lie awake all night composing hateful 
speeches that we wish we had made; do let's be dignified 
and high-minded, and not discuss the matter at all. In- 
stead, I’ll give you permission to say all the unpleasant 
things about me you want to, and I’ll take the same priv- 
ilege from you, and neither of us will ever say anything to 
the other about them. And there we are, with the whole 
thing settled, and no fuss or fury about it!” And the 
ugreement was made. Which ingenious proposition re- 
minds one irresistibly, by its delicious and characteristic 
mingling of American humor and American shrewd sense, 
of Mark Twain’s offer to M. Bourget, concerning the 
pointed anecdotes on the respective ancestry of the French 
and the American people, to ‘‘swap anecdotes, so that 
neither anecdote would have any point, and everything 
would be fixed comfortable again, and no danger of hurt- 
ing any one’s feelings with either.” 

The third also was an American woman, a young wo- 
man, possibly an indiscreet young woman, but also, as 
will be seen, most courageous and clear-sighted. One 
day a young man, an acquaintance, came to her with ob- 
sequious concern. 

**Miss M——,” he said, “I think you ought to know 
that Mr. B——, who pretends to be your friend, says un- 
kind things about you to others.” 

“Really?” she asked, promptly. ‘“‘ What unkind things 
does he say, and to whom does he say them?” 

“Why,” volunteered the officious one, “he said to me last 
night that he considered you the most indiscreet young 
woman he had ever met; and, since he is your friend—” 

“You are quite mistaken, my dear Mr. A——,” she in- 
terrupted, “ he is not my friend; he never pretended to be; 
he is the merest acquaintance; and he had a perfect right 
to say what he did about me to you or to any one else. 
It is perfectly true. I ama most indiscreet young woman. 
T wish I weren’t. But you, sir, are a traitor and a tale- 
bearer. You are Mr. B——’s friend, or pretend to be, and 
what he said of me was said to you in confidence and 
without thought of you repeating it. Your behavior to 
your friend is inexcusable, and I shall take the first oppor- 
tunity of telling Mr. B—— what you have done, that he 
may know how little to trust you in the future. And now 
Mr. A—,” rising to her feet,‘ you must really oblige me 
by letting our acquaintance end here and now.” 

Which thorough and summary method of dealing with 
the situation may possibly suggest the best means of meting 
out justice to the only persons you are to be condemned in 
any indiscretion of this kind—namely, the tale-bearers. 

Heten Watterson Moopy. 
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THE UPHOLSTERESS 
| 5 ES Y and hard work, of the sort 


that calls for great physical effort, 
has, among the civilized peoples, usually 


been left to the strong muscles of men, 
an? women have contented themselves 
with that to which their strength seemed 
more eq tal Thus women have not, 80 


far as we are aware, interfered with the 
trades of blacksmith, or machinist, or 
stone-mason, or grave-digger But,there 
n view of their proper 
strength, why they should not become 
both practical and landscape gardeners, 
possibly workers in leather and cabinet- 
makers, and certainly upholsterers 
The last sort of work is more peculiarly 
suited to them because so much of it can 
be done from house to house, and needs 
no expensive outfit or quarters, and not 
more than quarter of a dollar in capital 
for long needles, buttons, and twine. Of 
course the woman taking up the work 
has to have the amount of physical 
strength which generally accompanies 
good health but she hardly needs 
stronger muscles than for playing upon 
the piano, and not so strong as those the 
broom and the wash-tub and the ironing 
board require. Common-sense will teach 
her a good part of her business; curiosity 
and observation, and a good memory 
when taking apart articles to be repaired, 
will teach her more. She can learn many 
a wrinkle by visiting the large upholstery 
places, or she can frankly mae herself a 
pupil, and master the whole affair in less 
than a year 
Thus if she finds at home a chair that 
needs repairing, if she takes it out on a 
piazza or into an unused and uncarpeted 
room, and takes the covering carefully to 
pieces, she wil! jearn after having stripped 
the chair, picked out every tack and brad, 
cleansed it thoroughly of the long-ac 
cumulated dust and grime of its inter- 
stices, and given it a complete polishing 
with linseed oil and vinegar, or such other 
polish as she prefers, that the first thing 
she wants is broad and stout strips of web 
bing, to be stretched tightly and nailed 
under the seat from back to front and 


8 nO reason, | 


*w 
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again crossed from side to 
side. To this she will see 
that the new springs must be 
tied, if the old ones are un- 
serviceable; then she will 
pack the spaces very closely 
with curled hair, or moss, or 
wool, or excelsior—whatever 
the stuffing is to be—and will 
tack burlap over that, not 
sparing strong tacks. Over 
the burlap the covering is to 
be fitted, with the nicety natu 
ral to a woman's fingers, tack- 
ed on loosely at first, and then 
a narrow gimp, that comes 
purposely, is to be fastened 
along the edge, and the whole 
is to be securely tacked down 
with what are called gimp- 
tacks, or with tiny brass-head- 
ed ones. 

If the seat is to be tufted, 
she will cover buttons with 
the material of the cover- 
ing, and with her long curved 
maitress-needle threaded with 
coarse twine she will pierce 
the stuffing from the bottom, 
will thread the button, and 
pull it into place with the 
downward thrustof the needle 
to the bottom of the springs 
again, planting the buttons in 
alternaterows. Then she will 
turn the chair upside down 
and tack smoothly over the 
webbing and filling a piece of 
cambric, or other stouter 
cloth, as nearly like the color 
of the upper cover as it is pos- 
sible to secure, and the thing 
is done. 

If it is a sofa or an arm- 
chair,she has perhaps quailed 
a little, wondering what she 
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was todo. What she has to do is first, 
very gingerly, to rip off the cover of the 
back and ends or sides with her thin 
knife and tack-lifter, and then she will 
find that the back is secured to the front 
and sides by stout screws; and with her 
screw-driver shé will unwind the serews 
and find that her chair comes apart with 
perfect ease and safety; after which she 
will proceed to upbolster back and arms 
and seat separately, and will then screw 
them all together again, and replace the 
outside covering of the back. 

Mattresses are to be remade in much 
the same way, without the springs or 
webbing, the steel springs of the bed- 
stead and the ticking taking their place. 
Furniture that is to be varnished is first 
rubbed with a fine powder of pumice or 
with sand-paper, and is kept, till the thin 
varnish is dry, in a place where no dust 
flies. All that is needed for this work is 
moderate strength, a willing hand, a 
knack, or mechanical turn of talent. 
Many a woman now makes church has 
socks and pew cushions at home, and 
there is no reason why an honorable liv 
ing should not be had by doing such 
work abroad. 


A FLORENTINE MEMORIAL 
FESTA, 


oy recent Florentine celebration in 

honor of Paolo Toscanella, the geog 
rapher who invented the quadrant and 
drew the charts for Christopher Colum 
bus, and for Amerigo Vespucci, was 
planned at least a year in advance of its 
occurrence. For months before the time 
set for the festa, nofices of it were hung 
in every public conveyance and general 
meeting-place. Small! circulars contain 
ing the order of exercises were generally 
distributed, and posters bearing the fig- 
ure of a herald proclaiming the fame of 
the two celebrities were given freely to 
all who wished them. The air was full 
of the preparations, and it was impossi- 
ble to go into any company without hear- 
ing discussions of the ball, the tableaux 
vivants, the fireworks. 

Then, after all, when the great days 
came, it rained—not fora few hours, nor 
even for a whole day, but with fiendish 
pertinacity through all the time appoint- 
ed for the festa. The fireworks were 
soaked again and again, the illumination 
of the city and the surrounding hills was 
abandoned, the games and horse-races 
were concluded in a downpour, and in 
the retrospect, gencral dampness is the 
impression left on the memory. Yet 
there were some parts of the celebration 
—those which took place under cover— 
which were successful. 

The first official act of the festa was 
the presentation to the city of Florence, 
by the American residents, of a United 
States flag. A group of the American 
colony gathered in the Palazzo Vecchio 
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The scenes of the tableaux were not especially new and 7 res Sie. 
striking, but what can one make of a picturesque subject 
four hundred years old, which has already been worked 
to death? There were five in all of the living pictures— 
“Christopher Columbus, in Seville, consigns a letter for 
his son Diego to Amerigo Vespucci,” ‘‘In sight of the New 
World,” ** Ghirlandajo .shows his frescoes to the Ves- | 
pucci family,” ‘*The geographical researches of Tosca- 
nelli,” ** The return of Lorenzo the Magnificent after con- 
cluding peace with the King of Naples.” 

What made the tableaux remarkable were the occasion 
and the setting. To honor Toscanelli and Vespucci and 
give scenes from their lives in the town where they lived 
and worked four hundred years ago, to show the pictures 
of their deeds in the great hall of the Five Hundred, 
planned by Cronaca, enlarged by Savonarola, and dec- 
orated by Vasari—this was what made the occasion 
unique and a thing to be remembered. It was the same 
case with the costume ball, which was pretty much what 
such affairs are the world over. But to see the figures in 
quaint Old World costumes moving about below the great 
frescoes in similar dress, the moderns for once as stately 
and picturesque as their counterfeit presentments on the 
walls, was a memory to be held always. 

This was really the best part of the celebration, although 
there were many of the pretty quaint honors that the gen- 
tili Florentines delight to show—such as wreaths about 
the tablets that mark the homes of Toscanelli and Vé@- 
pucci, and even floral festuons about the streets bearing 
their names. But after all, none of these little acts holds 
the fancy like the recollection of the gracious figures mov- 
ing about the Sala dei Cenquecento against the background 
of ceuturies-old frescoes. 

CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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on a showery Saturday afternoon—the 16th of April 
—and looked on with pride and patriotism while the 
stars and stripes were received and acknowledged 
by the Sindaco. It cannot be said that the specta- 
tors showed as much enthusiasm over the gift of a 
South American flag at the same time. The recent 
war news had not made them sympathetic with 
anything Spanish, and the women of the other side 
agreed that the much-mingled banner looked more 
like a piece of crazy patch-work than like a stand- 
ard to fight and die for. 

Had the weather been fine, the week would have 
been crowded with interesting occurrences. The 
dedication of a commemorative stone in the Church 
of Santa Croce, where lie so many of the mighty 
dead of Florence, was, to be sure, an unimpressive 
spectacle, lacking, as it did, the religious exercises 
that always lend picturesqueness to such an occa- 
sion, but which are not permitted under the strictly 
neutral government of Italy. The representation of 
“Saul” at the Theatre Salvini, the classical “ Pluto” 
of Aristophanes given by the students, and the great 
concert in the Palazzo Vecchio were well attended: 
dut the popular concerts which were to have been 
given in the streets were quenched by a driving rain, 
the statues of Ricasoli and Peruzzi in the Piazza 
dell’ Indipendenza were unveiled in the midst of 
showers, and although the ancient Florentine game 
of the calcio, a sort of football, began under sunny 
skies, these were soon clouded over, and the game 
concluded lamely in the mud and wet. So it was 
with the races, for which all Florence had assembled 
in gala dress. The ladies in their 
dainty spring gowns made a fine 
showing when the performances 
began, and held their placesduring 
the first part of the rainfall; but 
when it became evident that the 
drops were no passing shower, but 
a steady all-the-afternoon pour, 
the carriages turned mournfully 
homewards. The cycling meet 
broke up in similar disorder. 

Perhaps the chief successes were 
the historical tableaux and the 
grand costume ball. For these 
the King and Queen had come 
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GENERAL MERRITT'S FIANCEE. 

\ NY one who knows Miss Laura Williams will realize 
XX that General Merritt is a very lucky man to have 
won her consent to be his wife, in ad:lition to all the other 
honors which are already his, and all that apparently lie 
in store for him in the near future. 

I think what strikes every one who meets Miss Williams 
for the first time, is her charm of manner and her delight- 
ful “ good-breeding,” and all who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with her and know what underlies these qualities to 
give them value can appreciate how eminently fitted she is 
to fill the position she will have as the wife of one of the 
leading men of the day. Certainly she has the best of 
blood in her veins, if that goes for anything in making a 
true gentlewoman; she is the daughter of Norman Wil- 
liams, one of Chicago's most prominent lawyers, and a 
well-known man in the East as well as the West, and the 
granddaughter of the late John Caton, who is closely 
connected with Chicago's rise and fame. Her father is 
descended from the good old New England stock which 
is the ‘pride of our country; his father and grandfather 
figure conspicuously in the annals of Vermont history as 
learned men and good citizens, the aristocrats of the 
town where they lived, and his mother came from the 
Wentworth family, of Portsmouth renown. Mrs. Norman 
Williams, since her entrance into society, has been among 
Chicago's leaders in social life and in good works, con 
has graced her calling at home and abroad by her great 
beauty and attraction. Is it a wonder that the daughter 
of such parents should be a very charming young person? 

Besides her happy heritage, Miss Williams has had the 
benefit of every advantage that money and position could 
give; she has travelled extensively, been presented at the 
Court of St. James, and moved in the best society every- 
where, not only on this side byt on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where she has hosts of friends and has spent 
many summers. She {s almost as well known in the Fast 
as in the West. The family summer home is at Rye, 
New Hampshire, and Miss Williams always spends a part 
of every year in New York and in the other Eastern cities. 
She has at her command all the pleasures of the modern 
young woman of the world. Of course she is athletic, 
and plays golf, rides, drives, skates, and shoots almost 
as well as she dances. She, besides, conducts charitable 
meetings, and reads essays of her own composition at 
morning clubs, and has, in fact, at her fingers’ ends, more 
or less, all of the accomplishments of the field and the 
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hearth that are peculiar to versatile femininity nowa- 
days. 
As the oldest daughter of the family, General Merritt's 





MISS LAURA WILLIAMS. 


fiancée has, on account of her mother’s occasional attacks 
of ill health, often been obliged to take on her shoulders 
the burden of hostess, and to entert&in at the head of her 
father’s table many personages Of note in society and in 





HER ESCAPA 


CHAPTER LI. 
“oO EVERY MAID HER LOVER.” 


te night they spent at Bridge of Kinvaig inn; the 

bullet-heads were no longer in possession; the remote 
little hostelry was quite quiet. And somehow, as the two 
mey were seated in front of the fire, the talle al ways drifted 
back to Eelin Macdonald—Wild Eelin—Eelin with the 
eyes like the sea-wave, as her Highland friends called her; 
and Somerled seemed curious to know a little more of the 
literary side of her character, of which he had only heard 
vaguely 

* Bat that is just what I can tell you,” Gilchrist re- 
sponded, with something of eagerness. ‘' Because she 
and I had been fighting each other, of course in the most 
good-natured way, for a long while back, in the columns 
of the Invernish Observer. And she always got the best 
of it—always: she is so witty, and sarcastic, and flaunting: 
she doesn’t play quite fair, you know; when you think 
you have got her in a corner, she simply laughs at you, 
and goes off like a butterfly. Well, as you may imagine, 
if it had not been for that newspaper interchange of ban- 
ter, | should not have presumed to make the acquaintance 
of Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig; but there were one or two 
little incidents; and she is no respecter of persons; she is 
too happy in herself; she wishes well to every one. And 
then, since I came to have a better knowledge of her, 
what has impressed me most is the extraordinary grasp 
and nimbleness of her intellect—why, when you are labor- 
ing with problems, she flips in with a half-mocking sug- 
gestion, and the whole thing is clear. She is so alert, and 
audacious; and yet she is most distrustful about anything 
she herself writes. Why, I have here at this moment a 
scrap of verse which she sent me for my opinion!—the 
opinion of an elephant on the song of a skylark!—” 

He fumbled about among his papers until he came 
upon the scrap of MS.; and then he handed it over; and 
this was what his companion read—and re-read more than 
once 3 


Load winds, low winds: to every maid her lover; 

Where'er the sunlight shines, where’er the shadows hover ; 
Bat my dear love comes never, oh never, back to me, 

Nor by the shore, nor by the hills, nor by the Northern Sea. 


‘* Are you going to publish this?” he said, not lifting his 

eyes from the hand writing—which well he recognized. 
"Oh, she may work it into something—who knows?” 
said the other. ‘She is clever enough.” 

** Because,” said Somerled Macdonald, ‘‘ whatever value 
that is to the newspaper, I will give you five hundred 
times the value, if I may keep this for my own.” 

* Five hundred times nothing is still nothing.” said Gil- 
christ. ‘‘ As it stands, the little fragment is of no use at 
all. Take it—keep it.” 

* And about a copy?” 

«Oh, I can remember well enough,” Gilchrist made an- 
swer. ‘I can remember every word she ever wrote— 
that is, since I came to know who she was—who ‘ White 
Cockade’ was—who had been gibing at me for so long a 
while; and of course a thick-head such as I am had no 
chance against her—not the least—with her quick-witied- 
ness, and her knowledge of foreign literature, and of for- 
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the arts, and she has never been found lacking in ful- 
filling gracefully and with ease the exigencies of the 
task. As to her appearance, most of the papers have it 
that Miss Williams is a decided blonde, but they are 

reatly mistaken ; on the contrary, she is a very decided 
Pansies, about twenty-five be old, as tall as a woman 
should be, and always well clad—perhaps not the least of 
her attractions, She is very g to look at, and has all 
the brightness and vivacity that make our American girls 
world-renowned. 

So much is very well known of Miss Laura Williams, 
but what is not so well known is that the news of her 
engagement to General Merritt was no very great surprise 
to her intimates; she and her fiancé have long n 
friends, and the friendship has lately been tending rapid] 
towards a closer relationship, which was good news to all 
who knew of it. There is no question about the fact that 
they are well suited to make each other happy, and to fill 
together the réle which destiny seems to be shaping for 
them. 


THE RED CROSS. 


TS too have heard the drum-beat, 
They follow the bugle’s call, 
These who are swift with pity 

On the field where brave men fall. 


When the battle-boom is silent, 
And the echoing thunder dies, 
They haste to the plain red sodden 
ith the blood of sacrifice. 


The flag that floats above them 
Is marked with a crimson sign, 

Pledge of a great compassion 
And the fifted heart Divine 


That once for man’s redemption 
Knew earth’s completest loss. 

These to the field of valor 
Bring love’s immortal cross. 


And so they follow the bugle, 
And heed the drum-beat’s call, 

But their errand is one of pity— 
They succor the men who fall. 





WILD EELIN:* 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


eign places, and her gay humor: why, she pinned one at 
every corner. Do you think I complain? No, I do not 
complain. It will be proud for me when I receive her 
next batch of MS., written in full exuberance of health; 
and she may trounce away at me as much as she chooses. 
There will 4 no complaining, that day!” 

By-and-by Gilchrist resumed; 

** Of course, Mr. Macdonald, it may be very insolent on 
my part to assume that I shall have «fy share in the edit- 
ing; because when you, in your overwhelming generos- 
ity, handed me over the Invernish Odserver, it was on a 
distinct understanding. It was to be a sort of dowry for 
Miss Eelin Macdonald. It was to give me a better posi- 
tion, so that I should not demean her in the eyes of her 
friends. Well, that is all past. And when you and I re- 
turn to town, and when you present yourself before her, 

‘I know what will happen. And then I will surrender 
back to you the proprietorship and the editorship of the 
aper—” 

The clear brown eyes leaped out at him, in involuntary 
anger. 

**Again must I ask you if you think I am a coward 
hound?” Somerled Macdonald F eatery ‘* What I give, 
is given. It is no longer mine. Am I going to receive 
back a gift?” : 

‘It was a gift bestowed conditionally,” the other sug- 
gested. 

“TI named no conditions: it is a gift,” said Macdonald, 
with certain lines about his mouth that showed Gilchrist 
there was little use in further remonstrance: it was not 
the first time he had discovered the strength of decision 
in this man—though, to be sure, he himself was not much 
deficient in firmuess of will. 

And again he said— 

** You see, Mr. Macdonald, I always had a conviction 
that the small literary copartuership that existed between 
Miss Eelin and me hes end in nothing else. It could 
not. It was not in the nature of things. And if L must 
suffer for my presumption, then I must suffer; but it was 
What I had foreseen. Yes, I dreaded it all the time. My 
fortuneghbad gone too high. Yet she would have kept 
her promise; that I know. She had a wild imagining 
that I was to do great things in literature; and that my 
ambition was to be her pride. Well, my ambition—and I 
would give my life for it—is to see Eelin Macdonalk! once 
mote strong enough to be out in the white boat and 
throwing a line over the Devil's Kirn.” 

*“Ay, but you will see more than that,” his companion 
said, calmly. ‘‘ You will see her fishing the best pools 
on the Garva River, and herself the mistress and owner 
of every one of them. Does that surprise you? Well, 
hitherto it has only been a kind of dream; but somctimes 
dreams come true. And no-w I will tell you the story: 
it is better you should be prepared. When my father and 
I first went out to Glengarva House, the wealinie in the 
drawing-room had been left open, and in the garden there 
was a girl singing; and the tones of her voice went 
straight to my heart—so that—so that—but I cannot de- 
scribe it: I suppose it happens to a man once in his life. 
And then she came into the room. Ah, but you know 
her; you have seen her in the radiance of her young en- 
thusiasm and her wit and her beauty, and ber kindness 
and courtesy to every soul around ber. Well, then, when 


my father and I set out for the town again, we went out 
by the well where the sweet water is—you know—and 
crossed o¥er to the islands—iben I put my project before 
him. I said I was willing to begin life ugain as a poor 
man, if only I could buy back enough of the Garva strath 
to re-establish the Kinvaig family in the old home of their 
race. He laughed. He said 1 was mad. He said I had 
been bewildered by the eyes of a girl; and that I wanted 
to win her favorthat way. It was notso. If my original 
scheme had been carried out, no human being would ever 
have known who bad reinstated the Macdonalds of Kin- 
vaig in their ancient possessions— becn use—because—well, 
Ishould have left the country. My father was against 
the plan at first. He sail it was a mere fantasy. 
But all the same it dwelt in his mind; he kept talk 
ing and talking about it when we were up at Alt-na- 
Traive; and ] know a blind man can see a lot, when he is 
thinking. And at last—we were alqng at Morten’'s Bay, 
I remember, but not oecupied much with the fishing—for 
the weather was so still and clear—at lust he said: *Som- 
erled, when we get back to the inn, you must sit down 
and write at once to Gibson and Galbraith, and ask them 
if they can discreetly find owt something about Glengarva 
—that isto say, what is the length of Lord Mountmahon’s 
lease, and whether Sir Charles Orme would be prepared 
to sell, supposing the tenancy were to lapse, and what 
would be the probable cost of the Kinvaig property, in- 
cluding the house, and the fishing rights all the way down.’ 
He spoke in an off-hand kind of way; but I knew he had 
been thinking. Yes, he had been thinking, to some pur- 
pose, as the ladies at Glengarva house will discover ere- 
long. For the way is pretty clear now. The Mountma- 
hon scum have been washed out of the place. And Sir 
Charles Orme is not so prosperous that he is likely to re- 
fuse a good offer. Ile will come to terms. It can be 
managed, I think; but—but—if only my father could have 
lived to know that the Macdonalds of Kinvaig were es- 
tablished in the old home of the name. And there's many 
a one out there in Canada will hear and rejoice; and the 
news will spread; and many is the bonfire that will be lit 
when the transaction is completed, and the old family re- 
stored. My father used to talk of it asa dream and a 
fantasy; but it is his money that is going to do it—” 

** And he has not left his money to you?” said Gilchrist, 
with a start. 

**Man alive, what do you take me for?” the other re- 
torted. *‘ 1] would rather earn my weekly wage as a piate- 
layer on the Canadian Pacific Road than seek to interfere 
with such a grand idea. Yes, there will be bonfires. The 
news will spread. I will take care of that. 1 will take 
care there are bonfires when the news is telegraphed over 
that the Macdonalds of Kinvaig are going back to the old 
home of the race.” 

Gilchrist had never seen this man, usually self-repressed 
and silent, so excited—though he strove to conceal his ex- 
citement. His hands were clinched, that they might not 
betray any trembling. 

“I should not wonder,” he continued,‘ if Miss Eelin 
made a little speech, from the doorway of the house; she 
is bright enough for that; she is bright enough for any- 
thing; and I will have it telegraphed over, and published 
in all the Canadian papers. 1 should like to have a pic- 
ture of that. The old people will be crying. Angus the 
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water-bailiff, will not be far away. -Tle children will be 
nearest the. door, and perhaps they may have a few 
bunches of flowers to offer. And when Miss Eelin comes 
out to shake hanis with every one, yourig and old, I do 
not know whether she will be laughing or crying—per- 
haps both—but she will have a good deal of Guelic to 
talk that day, because many of the people will have come 
in from the glens, and Gaelic is more expressive. My 
poor father used to picture al! this scene, behind his blind 
eyes. He would speak of it in the evenings. And enone: | 
the o’ercome was, ‘ Where can I tes a piper able enough 
to compose for me a march?—‘‘ The Kinvaig Macdonalds 
back again "—for that must be played when the Bean-an- 
Tighearn and her daughter arrive at the old family home.’ ” 

‘hen Macdonald got some stiffer control over himself; 
and he said— 

‘**There’s another side to the scheme. You know that 
all the West Highlanders who go abroad do not prove 
good colonists; they have not been educated up to scien- 
tific agriculture, they have not much money against 
them ; and incessantly and longingly they are looking 
back to the old country of the brae side and the lochs. 
Very well. My father has sct aside a sum so that any of 
the Ontario Kinvaig people who have not been very for- 
tunate, and who want to get back to the old home, shall 
be provided with a free passage ; and a further provision 
is that the ladies of Kinvaig—at their convenience, of 
course—not disturbing them in any way—will out of the 
same fund secure for these people some little croft 
or steading, or periaps some farm - work, along the 
strath. Now, do you not think that is an undertaking 
that Eelin Macdonald will delight in? Aud I must have 
a picture of that—there are plenty of artists always 
painting about the Highlands. The young girl the cen- 
tral figure—in the sunlight—and laughing—and shaking 
hands—her blue Tam o’ Shanter on the black hair—and 
her gentle mother looking on in quiet delight—not inter- 
posing—no, no—rather admiring the appearance of her 
daughter as queen of the ceremony. Do you think I am 
blethering ?” he inquired. ‘* Why, man, I have two 
hands ; I do not care what happens to me; I can earn 
my living.” 

* He was evidently laboring under great excitement, in 
spite of his intention of self-control; and Archie Gilchrist 
said to him— 

** But, Mr. Macdonald, you talk in such a strange way 
—you speak as if you were to be absent from all these 
great doings—” 

“1?” responded his companion. ‘‘It is not for me to 
be there. There may be great doings,no doubt; and 
many of the old Highland families will send a representa- 
tive; and perhaps the Queen will despatch a messenger, 
carrying congratulations to one that was her Maid of 
Honor in former days; but I[—what should I be doing 


there? Money is a vulgar thing. It gives you no claim, 
It may set the machinery going; but the unseen person 
should be down in the stoke-hole. No, my friend; to- 


morrow morning, when I have seen my poor old father 
laid in his last resting-place—and I know it was an honor 
he coveted—oli, yes, he was not a self-asserting man—far 
from that—but there was one honor he coveted, that his 
bones lie in the old church-yard of Kinvaig; and that has 
been all arranged ; and when the brief ceremony is over, 
well, then, Ican drive you down to Invergarva, but after 
that you must make your home, for | am bound for 
Liverpool, and then away for Quebec.” 

Gilchrist’s lips grew rather white. 

** And that is what you shall not do,” said he. “Once 
or twice you have asked me whether you were a craven 
hound. Well, I say you are, if you do not come with me 
to Glengarva House, and see Eelin Macdonald face to face, 
and demand of her if my story is true or false.” 

For a long while Somerled Macdonald remained silent. 
At last he said— 

**It is not a pleasant ordeal for any man to encounter. 
If she were to say to me: ‘ You take advantage of a few 
words spoken in fever; and you betray this confidence; 
and what are you but a treacherous friend?’ Oh, I can see 
the great eyes glowing with indignation. It is not an 
easy ordeal for any mn to encounter.” 

** Ah, but I know—I know,” Gilchrist answered him. 
“« And as for the betrayal of confidence, well, then, I was 
the betrayer. But I could not live all my life dishonored. 
Yea, yes, lam aware that Eelin Macdonald would have 
kept her promise to me; I am aware of that; she is too 
proud-spirited for anything else. But you are coming 
with me into Invernish; and you are going to tell her she 
is free; and then whatever happens—happens ; only I 
shall not have been dishonored, and, I tell you again, it is 
not for Eelin Macdonald to marry a dishonored man.” 


CHAPTER LIL 
FAREWELL. 


Ir was on a brilliant and cheerful and shining day that 
these two drove alorig towards Invernish. And all their 
talk—now that poor Allan Macdonald had been laid to 
his rest—was chiefly of a practical turn, concerned, in- 
deed, with the great project of having the Macdonalds of 
Kinvaig restored to their ancestral home. A brilliant 
day, indeed: the yellowed branches of the elms and the 
limes burned strong against the turquoise sky; the river 
went shivering down in silver; the far heights of Ben 
Wyvis, when they came in sight, were of a soft azure 
and clear to the top. 

But at a turn of the road, as they were getting down 
towards the Islands, Somerled Macdonald all of a sudden 
put his hand before his face, and tried to conceal that he 
had burst into a fit of crying and sobbing. 

“But what is it—what is it?” Gilchrist exclaimed in 
alarm, 

“Oh, my God, don’t you see?” the other managed to 
answer him. ‘All the blinds in Glengarva House are 
down!” 

Gilchrist called on the driver to stop. 

*T must have more certain news—there may be some 
mistake—I will not detain you but for a few moments.” 

He leaped down from the wagonette, flung his coat 
and cap on the bank, and slipped into the black-brown 
water, just above the Devil's Kirn. He was a good 
swimmer, and the river was low. Soon he was across to 
the shallows; and when he reached the dry shingle and 
the rowan-bushes and the pathway, he ran with all his 
might of running until he disappeared within the gate. 
When, after a brief space, he came out again, the strength 
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seemed to have gone from him; he walked like a broken 
man. 

Of course he had to plunge into the river again, and 
fight his way over to the Devil's Kirn, but when he re- 
joined his companion he had hardly a word to utter. 

“Yes, it’s true,” he gasped. ‘‘And all the way over 
I was dreading. It happened this morning, I was told: 
And at the last she was quite conscious. And she con- 
trived to pencil two messages—one for you and one for 
me—and they were sent in to the Observer office. Let us 
get.on,”-he said, as he pulled his coat round his shivering 
shoulders. ‘* It will be the last sound of her voice.” 

In silence they drove in to Invernish, and in Somerled 
Macdonald’s heart there was the agory of a refrain: it 
seemed to come from fur away—and yet to have a piteous 
human cry in it— 


Loud winds, low winds: to every maid her lover ; 

Where'er the sunlight shines, where’er the shadows hover ; 
ut my dear love comes never, oh never, back to me, 

Nor by the shore, nor by the bills, nor by the Northern Sea. 


When they reached the town they made straight for 
the Observer office, and in the editorial-room it was 
easy to pick out the two letters they sought, for Eelin 
geuerally used a peculiarly shaped envelope, and besides 
they could easily recognize her handwriting, even in the 
frai! and uncertain scraw! of the blue pencil. This was 
the one letter addressed to Somerled Macdonald: 

“My love, that never spoke. But well I knew—ah, 
well 1 knew: and this is only a word of good-by. But 
you will not quite forget EELIN.” 

And this was the other, addressed to Gilchrist: 

‘Dear Archie, you must now go and fight the great 
fight in London, and a name for yourself, wherever Eng- 
lish isknown. And if I have done wrong to you at any 
time—or if you think I have done wrong, I 

Eevin Macponap.” 

And out there in Glengarva House a mother was*kneel- 
ing by a bedside, and she was saying— 

** Dear God! merciful God! will you not take my life, 
and give back hers to her, that was so resplendent in her 
youth, and had all the years before her! Or will you let 
me go to her—let me go to her!—she has never been used 
to be alone. And—and perhaps I could hear her speak 
again; and she would welcome me—ab, but I know she 
would!—she would run to me—and she would look at me 
—and I should hear her speak again, with the voice that 
had all the wonder of the world in it—” 

Now in this household of whimpering women—whim- 
pering in secret corners, with an affectation of going 
about their ordinary duties—there was only one of them 
who bad a grain of courage and common-sense, and that 
was Morag the red-headed lass from Mull. For she en- 
tered and went boldly to her mistress, and put a hand on 
her arm, and the hand of Morag was strong. 

** Mistress,” she suid; ‘‘come away now, for what is 
the use of greetin’? Come away down to the drawing- 
room—” 

“It is where she used to sing!” was the pitiful protest 
—with another outburst of wild weeping. ‘‘ My Eelin, 
that had the sweetness of all the world’s music in her 
voice!” 

* To the dining-room, then—” 

“It is where she used to go from one window to the 
other, watching Fergus fishing down the pools—and to 
think she will never again be calling to him—”’ 

But Morag was not to be gainsaid; and her grasp was 
firm. 

** Mistress, come away now. I have been through some 
trouble myself. Ang what is the use of greetin’ for 
hours? Come away now, and we will go into the garden, 
and I will show you the corner where Miss Eelin was so 
clever at getting the last of the raspberries. Ob, she had 
the sharp eyes! And never for herself, if there were any 
children about. She would call to little Maggie Maxwell 
—‘ Maggie, here, here!—can you see that one? Or can 
you reach that one?’—and she would langh- and bend 
down the branches. Come away now, mistress, and take 
my arm, and I wiil show you the corner where she used 
to get the last of the rasps.” : 

THE END. 
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AWAITING THE VERDICT. 


sk interest of the club world is centred at the mo- 
ment at Denver. Supplementing the hundreds of 
club women who have taken the journey two-thirds of 
the way across the continent to assist at the biennial are 
the thousands who have not been able to go, and who are 
now awaiting with interest the history that is making 
this week. 

On Monday will occur the election, and on that day will 
be flashed all over the country to the waiting club world 


the name of the woman who has been selected as the head - 


of the organized club movement of the world. Most of 
the delegates have gone out uninstructed—a tribute to the 
growing poise of women in these crises. Many cli®b elec- 
tions have taught members that more is to be considered 
than mere personal friendliness for a candidate. Her 
position, indeed, when she steps out into official promi- 
nence should—and does more than it used to—lose ils per- 
sonal side, her qualities for the office alone being consid- 
ered. There is a strong list of candidates, every one a 
woman of wide club experience, and whoever shall be 
finally selected is secure of loyal support. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE OF SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK. 

Tue recent Commencement of the Syracuse School of 
Domestic Science was another step upward in the suc- 
cessful career of this most flourishing association. Mrs. 
S. B. Larned, the president of the school, presided, and 
gave an interesting résumé of the work of the year. The 
announcement was made that the success of the school 
was so great that it is henceforth to be practically an in- 
stitution by itself and conducted by a board of managers, 
“relieving,” as Mrs. Larned said in her address, ‘‘ the 
Syracuse Household Economic Association of any further 
responsibility, except that of having launched us into the 
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world and “am us out of our swaddling-clothes. We 
are still auxiliary to that:association, however, aud will 
render reports of our progress whenever called upon.” « 

An invitation was extended to every housekeeper in 
Syracuse to become a member of the board of managers. 

his school graduated three classes, diplomas being award- 
ed to six graduates in the class of dietetic cooking, all of 
whom are nurses from the Women’s and Children’s Hos- 
pital, fourteen to the graduates from the waitresses’ class, 
and thirteen to the students who had finished the advanced 
cooking course. Special prizes were awarded in two of 
the classes, and it was significant of the general excellence 
of the work that the records of two of the young women 
were equal in one class, and of three in another. 

The school is now established in the interest of the Sy- 
racuse public, and its furure is well assured. It will re- 
open October 1, 1898, with the three courses that have 
been in operation during the past year. A number of 
the graduates of the school have recently formed a club 
which they call the ‘‘Cordon Bleu.” Fifty members are 
already eurolled. They meet once a month, and the.club 
programme will consist not of tlie literary confections, but 
the demonstration of some new dish. rs. 8. B. Larned 
is the president; Miss Mary O'Conner, vice-president ; 
Miss Hinman, secretary; Miss Louise Page, treasurer; and 
Miss Dodge, chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 
The club meets throughout the year. 

The career of this Syracuse domestic-science school is 
almost phenomenal in its success, It has conducted an 
organization that has been tried in many other cities, only 
to have a failure set against its name. A résumé from 
the report will be of suggestive value, as club women 
all over the country are awaking to the necessity of 
a wide multiplication of these training-schools and 
domestic-science organizations, At the Syracuse school 
the receipts for the past year were: ** Tuition from pu- 
pils, $488; scholarships. $170; food sales, $143 13; demon- 
stration lectures, $59 27; cooking-school fees, $73 81; 
bureau of information, $38 36; class from Onondaga Coun- 
ty Orphan Asylum, $70; class from the Women's and 
Children’s Hospital, $50; outstanding tuition, $59. Total, 
$1150 32. ° The total disbursements, including the teach- 
er’s salary of $668 and the food materials, amounted to 
$1187 98. The Household Economic Association as a 
club received from dues $80, and there was $60 90 in the 
treasury from last year. Their room rent and other eéx- 
penses amounted to $50 65. The total income of the club 
for the year has therefore been $1238 63, leaving a balance 
in the treasury of $52 59.” 


JUST BEFORE STARTING in a large delegation for the 
Denver biennial, the Massachusetts women met at Ames- 
bury at the annual meeting of the State Federation. Fully 
one thousand women were in attendance, the guests of the 
Elizabeth H. Whittier Club of Amesbury, an organization 
which bears the name of the Quaker poet's sister. A 
pretty feature of the gathering was the attendance, as 
ushers at the church, of young women in quaint Quaker 
bonnets. Mrs. Emilie B. Smith, president of the Elizabeth 
H. Whittier Club, gave a charming address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
president of the federation. This venerable lady has just 
returned from a visit in Italy, the day at Amesbury being 
her first opportunity to greet many of her club friends. 
In her address Mrs. Hqwe referred to her stay in Rome, 
and said that 1 woman’s club had been formed during the 
lust winter in the Eternal City. The report of the various 
committees of the federation were full of suggestive in- 
terest. A club in East Africa has been recently admitted 
to the federation. It is composed of members who have 
gone out from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and I)li- 
nois to this distant part of the world, and they desired 
representation in the federations of the three States from 
which they come. There are now 124 clubs in the Massa- 
chusetts federation, representing a membership of close 
upon 17,000 women. A respite for luncheon and social 
reunion, with strolls and drives to the various interesting 
places in and about Amesbury, was followed in the after- 
noon by a session devoted to literary addresses by Pro- 
fessor Fay of Tufts College; by Mrs. Adelaide H. Gar- 
land, president of the All-around Dickens Club of Boston; 
William Lloyd Garrison, and others. The federation 
adjourned, to meet in New Bedford on October 2. The 
subject for discussion at that time will be. ‘‘ Sensational 
Journalism.” The day was a delightful one, and was 
especially an ovation to Mrs. Julian Ward Howe; this not 
only in weleoming her home from across the sea, but in 
honor of her seventy-eighth birthday, whith occurred a 
few days before the Amesbury meeting. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Federation of 
Women’s Literary and Educational Organizations of West- 
ern New York convened at Salamanca, June 1 and 2. 
Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles presided, and the occasion was 
characterized by the interest and enthusiasm which has 
been from the first a feature of this active young organi- 
zation. A long list of speakers contributed to the ses 
sions; only one or two announced in the programme fail- 
ing to appear, One of the finest papers presented was 
that pn George Eliot, contributed by Miss Elinor Ladd, of 


. the “ Scribblers”” of Buffalo, which was an admirable bit 


of analytical work. Another member of the same club, 
Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, gave a talk on a recent visit to 
Haiti and Curacao, which was as interesting as it was 
timely and pertinent to our war operations in the Carib- 
bean. The session given up to the consideration of house- 
hoki economics was full of suggestive value. ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Voice, and How to Use It,” was the subject of 
another illuminating address. The topic could with 
profit be permanently incorporated in club programmes. 
A part of the afternoon of the first day included a round 
of eight-minute talks on a wide range of topics presented 
by a dozen women, and was most instructive and enter- 
taining. About fifty delegates were present, representing 
thirty-five clubs. In addition there was a large gathering 
of interested club women. The social features of the ses 
sion included a reception given by the Olla-Podrida Club 
of Salamanca. Mrs. Charles, whose administration has 
been dignified and brilliant, remains the president of the 
federation. The next annual meeting will be in June, 
1899, at Buffalo. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the Kentucky feder- 
ated clubs at Louisville the report of the travelling-library 
work was a feature of special interest. Boxes of books trav- 
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elled through the mountains of Kentucky, reaching the iso- 
lated homes in those districts. In the report which Mrs. 
©. P. Barnes, of the Woman's Club of Louisville, gave, she 
told of the reluctance at first felt by the mountaineers to 
receive the books. They could not understand that they 
were absolutely free to them. When, however, this ex- 
planation was accepted, their eagerness to enjoy them was 
pathetic. It has been found that three months is too 
short a time to leave the boxes in a siugle place, and six 
months is therefore allowed. The precious little libraries 
are carried over the mountains by wagons or down the 
rivers by boats in April and October. A suggestive evi- 
lence of the good the books accomplish is found in a let 
ter received from one of the agents, who says, “ Send 
books on Mormonism, to counteract the effect of the Mor- 
mon agents in that region.” Another letter advises works 
of a radical character, either very serious or very funny. 
The men and women take life very solemnly, finding it 
full of stubborn facts, and they want nothing frivolous. 
The report was received with much interest, and it was 
decided to extend the work as rapidly as possible. Prob- 
bly in tu district in the country is the travelling library 
effort centred in a more usefal or fertile field than in these 
river and mountain districts of Kentucky 


Tur Prospect Cus or Brookiyn, New York, that en- 
terprising organization barely a year old, has provided for a 
series of outings during the summer season, to be partici 
pated in by such members as may be within reach. These 
al freaco meetings occur on the usual club day, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month, and are in charge of a regular 
committee, Miss Ryckman, chairman; and not until the 
members are notified, just before the date, do they know 
what its character will be. At the May outing the mem 
bers of the club and their guests met at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in Central Park, at noon. After,a stay 
in that interesting building a basket luncheon was en- 
joyed, and later in the afternoon the company took car- 
ringes and drove to Riverside Drive, Grant's tomb, and 
other points of interest in that locality. The club will 
nike Spain its topic for study at its regular meetings 
during the season of 1898-99. The arrangement of topics 
is an admirable one, giving in the most comprehensive 
way possible, in seven meetings, the salient points of Span 
ish history. Only half of each session is devoted to the 
study topic, the latter party including the discussion of an 
irrelevant topic, duly tabulated in the calendar. Among 
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such are—‘‘ Does the Newspaper meet 
the Needs of the People?’ *‘ Resolved, 
That the Study of History is more Im- 
portant than the Study of Literature,” 
**Concerning Books that have been an 
Inspiration to our Lives,” ‘* How can we 
Improve our Social Relations?” At the 
recent election, Miss Julia A. Kempshall 
was re-elected president, with Miss J. L. 
Ryckman and Mrs. H. J. Conrow vice- 
presidents. 
Marcaret Hamittron WELCH. 


MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


LTHOUGH many new forms of 
+X skirts are at present in vogue, yet 
the five and seven gored models, with the 
fulness at the back arranged in fan-pleats 
or a close cluster of gathers, are still those 
that best retain their popularity. 

Among all the varied summer fabrics 
there is nothing prettier and more practi- 
cal than piqué of soft finish and artistic 
coloring. A very stylish and useful mod- 
el for renovating a last year’s gown is of 
plaid piqué with a white ground and 
stripes of coral, helintrope, and pale yel- 
low. The five-gored skirt is finished with 
a white circular flounce, slightly undula- 
ting, sufficient to produce a graceful flare 
at the foot, where it measures four yards. 
The flounce, which is deepest in width 
directly in front, is attached by a narrow 
bias band, stitched on both edges. The 
corsage, which has a box-pleat on either 
side of the front, opens to show a plain 
white chemisette and collar, and the 
square collarette is bordered with a ruffle 
of embroidered piqué, flaring over the 
shoulders in place of epaulettes. 

The back of the waist is plain, and the 
smallest of coat sleeves has a little em- 
broidered ruffle over the hand. 

The hat of coarse white straw, covered 
high*with a thick nfass of muslin folds, 
has jetted white quills at the front, while 
under the brim, 
resting upon the 
hair, are bouquets 
of deep yellow 
marigolds, which, 
with the pale gold 
stick of the piqué 
parasol, give the 
ouly touches of 
color to the cos- 
tume other than 
the delicate lines 
in the plaid. 

Quantity of ma- 
terial for gown— 
Piqué, plaid, 7 
yards; white, 44 

ards; piqué em 

roidery, 3 yards. 


A French ba- 
tiste dress for 
morning wear, of 
pule biscuit color, 
isa simple model, 
whose beauty lies a“ 
in its exquisite 
texture and quaint 
simplicity. 

The seven-gored 
skirt, long and 
beautifully hung in the back, is 
made to fit the figure closely about 
the hips. The ruffle at the foot, 
slightly full, is of white batiste, 
with large eyelets wrought with 
heavy silk in mauve; this also 
makes the ruffle on the broad bertha. 
The ruffles are headed by three nar- 
row milliner’s folds of a paler tint 
of mauve. The open bodice dis- 
closes a chemisette of turquoise 
blue, which, with mauve, forms one 
of the favorite French color com- 
binations. The vest is tucked at 
the neck, and gathered full below 
the yoke and into a narrow belt of 
the same material, which is a fea- 
ture of summer fashions. The 
sleeves are tight 
and long, with nee- 
dle-work frills at 
the wrist, and the 
collar is a high, 
straight band of the 
embroidery. 

Quantity of ma- 
terial for gown— 
Plain  batiste, 8 

ards; embroidered 
patiste, 24 yards; 
colored batiste for 
vest, i ard; batiste 
for folds, 2 yards. 

The variety and 
beauty of all kinds 
of cotton materials 
are very noticeable 
this season, and it is 
not surprising that 
new designs are con- 
stantly brought for- 
ward for their fabri 
cation into the cool 
and fresh looking 
gowns that are so 
comfortable during 
the hot term. 
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PIQUE GOWN IN COMBINED PLAID AND WHITE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 86.—{See Page 555.) 


USEFUL THINGS FOR THE WAR. 


NE or two of the most needed items that have been 

collected by those who understand the subject are 
certainly practical. To begin with, there are the flannel 
bandages which are so necessary to health in tropical cli- 
mates. Then there may be made smal! individual mos- 
quito-nets to be put on the hats. These should be made 
according to the pattern followed by the quartermaster’s 
department of the army or some other serviceable pattern. 
They are made to fit on a ring or on an elastic band which 
fits around the army hat. They must be full and long 
enough to tuck in around the neck, so as to completely 
protect both face and neck. 

On the same order are the sunshades for the back of 
the neck. These, like the havelocks which were so much 
in demand during the civil war, are fastened around the 
back of the crown of the hat, or may be attached only to 
the back brim. They are intended to protect the back of 
the head and neck from the heat of the sun. These are 
made white outside, but with a green lining, and the 
relief that they afford is said to be marvellous. They 
would seem to be very easy to make, but they require to 
be carefully done, and it is a great mistake to send poor 
work. Every stitch must be carefully taken, and the ma- 
terial, which is always cheap, must be carefully looked 
over to see that it is not defective. The havelocks were 
first used in India, and there their usefulness was at once 
demonstrated. During our civil war many of those that 
were sent were so poorly made as to be quite useless. 

Another thing that is of great use is an emollient—any 
kind of emollient that is good for sunburn, stings, and 
bites of insects. Small boxes of this of the least possible 
weight should be provided. 

These small and apparently insignificant trifles add 
a to the comfort of those who have to undergo the 
vardships —— upon war and active service therein. 
We know very little about the glare and heat of tropical 
countries, but those who have studied the subject are 
very strong in opinions as to what the suffering means, 
and these practical hints have been given by those who 
know the subject by personal experience. 

Articles intended for the navy may be sent to the 


Medical Director, Delavan Bloodgood, United States 
Navy Hospital, Brooklyn, New York; those for the army 
are to be sent to Major Tawney, Surgeon United States 
Army, Army Building, Whitehall Street, New York city. 
































SUPPLEMENT 
OUR LIFE WITH OUR 
CHILDREN. 


II.—THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD. 


‘ URELY the right of rights of childhood 
\ is happiness! The happiness one has 
because of a home discipline that is always 
even, with but few rules, and those unvary- 
ing; because of pleasures many, but of a sim- 
ple kind—much life out-of-doors, exercise 


and romping galore, and intercourse with | 


horses, cows, dogs, chickens, and all the 
other dear, natural companions of baby- 
hood, and not too much intercourse with the 

‘* grown-ups,” especially those given to de- 
manding quiet and so-called good behavior; 
the happiness, too, that comes because one 
is self-controlled and obedient to authority, 
and, above all, because one is certain to be 
almost always rightly understood by the 
powers that be, and is sure one is always 
hemmed in by their love. 

But besides so much happiness to which 
every child has the right, he has the right to 
something more. 


It is hard for any of us who are parents, 
however constientious we may be, to realize 
that the principles of conduct, manners, life, 
and religion that have been helpful to us 
may not be the best possible standards for 
our children—hard to make allowance for 
individuality and progress, and to give to 
the little souls in our charge their legitimate 
right of choice. We all know examples of 
the extreme of this. We know parents who 
believe there is nothing like the old-fashion- 
ed methods, and spank their children into 
sleeping and eating, spank them into going 
owt and coming in; in fact, spank out of 
them all their individuality, and make them 
into little puppets of their own devising, be- 
cause they themselves were brought up ac 
cording to the precept “ Spare the rod and 
spoil “the child.” On the other hand, we 
know how equally unfortunate are the chil- 
dren who are under the control of parents 
who allow them unrestrained liberty, let 
them run wild, and give their development 
little thought, on the pretext that as they 
turned out all fight under such a home 
régime, their children will do likewise. 

by the grace of God the little people may 
develop happily, but let us hope that the 
thinking classes number few such parents; 
such ignorance must be rare in these days 
when pevple are marrying late in life, more 
and more women who have been college bred 
are becoming mothers, and so much serious 
thought is given everywhere to the voca- 
tion of parentage. For as we are growing 
broader in our ideas of education, we are 
finding out that there is more wisdom in 
training a child by gentle means to develop 
the moral and mental capacity to choose 
wisely rather than to force his choice, we 
are realizing that each new generation has 
needs and demands entirely different from 
the preceding one, and that the discipline 
that has for its motto ‘It was the way that 
I was brought up” is not satisfactory. 


We are beginning to recognize, too, that 
from the moment baby opens his eyes on the 
world he is entitled to consideration and re- 
spect as an independent individual. We no 
longer regard him primarily as a plaything, 
given us for our amusement, to cuddle, coo 
over, and blindly adore; nor do we think of 
him as a bit of putty, to be moulded by his 
parents’ caprice according to any pattern 
they may see fit to decide on; but in the 
baby that is we see the future man or wo- 
man, with a man or woman's capacity for 
good or evil, and we feel bound to give him 
not only the best possible conditions for 
healthfulness, the best education our means 
will allow, the best of ourselves—taking in- 
finite pains that he shall find us, his parents, 
the universal ideal of childhood, self -con- 
trolled, unselfish, and in every way our no- 
blest selves—but we realize that to his indi- 
vidual development, entirely apart from our 
own point of view of what is expedient, we 
must give serious thought and study. 


Every child has the right to have his par- 
ticular needs and tendencies respected, 
that he may be allowed to grow according 
to his natural bent. It may be easy to argue 
that such a little creature is notional, has 
whims and fancies that it is too much trou- 
ble to consider and not worth while paying 
any attention to; or if they lead in an inter- 
esting direction, it is hard not to encourage 
him to ‘‘show off,” and so prevent their 
healthy growth; but if wisely directed from 
the beginning through educating channels, 
these individual tastes and inclinations are 
pretty sure to form his future usefulness. 

On the other hand, through his weaknesses 
he should be guided to power, but harsh 
treatment will not effect this. Here again 
it may be easier to argue that a child is wil- 
fully naughty, and myst be punished for his 
own good—too often an excuse for the con- 
venience of others —than to stop to think 
out the matter carefully, look beyond the 
moment's annoyance, try to discover the 
root of the trouble, and consider the effect 
of punishment, especially corporal, on the 
child’s character. 

Of course if harsh methods seem absolutely 
necessary, and the parent very sorrowfull 
makes the small culprit understand how, all 
the world over, every creature, big and little, 
who offends against law is punished, and 
after it is all over there are sunshine and 
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peace, it may work for good, but it seems 
doubtful; at any rate, I for one think so, and 
although I know it is proverbially feminine 
to generalize from the individual, the inti- 
mate uaintance that I have had with one 
small individual has Jed me to that belief. 


In the four years of this little girl’s life | 


there has never arisen the necessity for any 
unishment. She is not a model 
child — Heaven forbid that she should be; 
she is healthfully wilful and unreasonable 
at times, but so far she has been guided to 
self-control and submission by very gentle 
methods, It is always assumed that she 
wants to be good, and she usually lives up 
to what is expected of her. Since her 
awakening to life the daily régime of her 
living has had as few alterations as possible, 
and she knows no deviation from the fixed 
hours of sleeping, eating, outing, and play; 
consequently few issues ever arise, and when 
they do, trouble is guarded against by di- 
version. If the temptation for wrong-doing 
proves too strong to be overcome, she is sor- 
rowfully isolated from accustomed compan- 
ionship until serenity is restored, and this'so 
far has been the only kind of discipline ne- 
cessary, and this very seldom. Perhaps un- 
foreseen difficulties may arise, perhaps in the 
course of human events a spanking may 
even be necessary, but I do not believe it, 
nor do I believe that if from the start we 
give baby his rights—his moral, mental, and 
physical rights—he will not in return always 
give us the very best of which he is capa- 
ble, and what more can we expect? 
ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


SOME IDEAS ON FRIENDSHIP. 
oa \ J HEN I like a person I like him al- 
ways,” said the clattery little wo- 
man, decidedly. ‘‘I always know, when I 
first see a person, whether I am going to 
like him or not. And after I once like him 
I stick to him, and don’t change’ my mind. 
The only thing I won't stand is disloyalty 
to me. If this friend does anything to in- 
jure me, that settles it. I have no further 
use for him, But it doesn’t matter at all what 
he does to any one else. 
the same,” concluded the clattery little wo- 
man, coolly. 
The older woman laughed a little, softly. 


‘I don’t think my ideas of friendship are | 


quite the same,” she said, still smiling. ‘I 
think when I once like a person it is because 
I have formed a certain ideal of his charac- 
ter, and that I must continue to like him so 
long as he does nothing to destroy the ideal 
I have in my mind.” 

** Now that’s exactly my idea, expressed 
in slightly different Words,” put in the talk- 
ative little woman. 

** Not exactly. For it would make a great 
deal of difference to me what this friend 
did, even if he did it to some one else. If I 
had believed him to be good or honorable or 
honest, I could not continue to like him if I 
fountl out he was not those things, or if 
he stopped being the honorable man I 
had thought he was. 
especially injured me in this fall from grace, 
but it would be enough that he had fallen. 
My faith in him, once destroyed, could never 


| be restored.” 


The little woman stared, then laughed, 
and shook her head. 

‘That's entirely beyond me,” she said. 
‘*] like a person, and so long as he treats 
me well I continue to like him. Now that’s 
common-sense, every-day, ordinary human- 
being sort of style, isn’t it?” 

** Perhaps it is,” replied the other, with a 








sigh. 
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Walter Baker & (0's 


4% Breakfast 


(Ocoa 


* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal! . 








TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Baking Powder 











Royal 


is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, shown by 
U. S. Government tests 
the highest quality of 
baking powder made. ° In 
food it is false economy to 
use anything but the best. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. | 


















Remov sail Preckies, Fan Bunisura, Pitaples, 
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He might not have | 
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PROF. |. HUBERT’S Price $60 


ALVINA CREAM 


but most reliable. 
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BICYCLES 


All have G & J Tires, most costly, 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
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“Watch the Tires!” 


In these days of low prices, 
bicycle buyers should remem- 
ber that some makers save $$$ 
on every wheel by fitting cheap 
tires, for which you suffer, 
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DENTTAL 


Mies a otinee Seapepreet at ead en Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
piexion to its originalfreshness, ForealeatDru istsor Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buf- 
cont Pe oidon reastee Prof. |. Hubert falo. Cleveland. London. 
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ISSUES 


Insurance Policies 


UNDER EVE RY APPROVED FORM. 


Whole Life, ‘Limited Payment, or En- 
dowment Policies, $500 to $50,000. 


Industrial Policies, $15 up. 
‘COMBINING 
PROTECTION and _INVESTMENT 


WRITE FP OR INFOR: MA TION. 


The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 


40HN F. DRYDEN, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Transparent & as | —_ The sriee f ; 
ly hygienic properties and absolute i, 


purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
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RY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have ¥ 


placed it at the apex of all. 
SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CARE 15 CENTS. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, vu. S. AGEN 














NEW FICTION 
By Two Popular Authors 


SILENCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
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By Mary E. Witkins, Author 


of “Jerome, A Poor Man,” “ Pembroke,” “A New England Nun,” 


etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Miss Wilkins, better than any other of our story-tellers, has penetrated the character 


of New England people. 


She knows the energy, the directness, the reserve, the reticence, 


and the fire beneath the ice, which are peculiar to men and women who have lived away 


from great cities. She knows’the New England conscience ; she draws the actual, plain, 


clean, bare New England home, and her genius has made her free of its subtleties and its 


ambitions. 
you fast and challenge your interest. ‘*‘ Silence,” 
phenomenal popularity of Miss Wilkins as a writer of admirable short stories. 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. A Novel. 


A certain picturesque quaintness always colors her style, and her stories hold 
her latest book, will add to the already 


By W. D. Howe tts, Author 


of “The Landlord at Lion’s Head,” “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 


etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
W. D. Howells’s Novels.) 


(Uniform with the Library Edition of 


Mr. Howells’s progress in the field of American fiction has been so uniform, so con- 
sistent, so steadily in an upward direction, that to-day the announcement of a new work 


from his pen possesses all the elements of a literary event. 


His masterly delineation of 


character, his vivid and finely balanced style, and his keen appreciation of humorous situ- 
ations have added day by day to his circle of admirers until his every work is assured a 


warm welcome and a wide reading. 
‘ The Story of a Play,” 


originally published as a serial in Scribner's Magazine, is the 


latest addition to the long list of Mr. Howells's books, and the highest praise that can be 


given it is to say that it is a worthy successor to its well-known predecessors, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 

(' RIOUSLY, most of us shrink from 
writing letters of condolence. We al 

most feel as if our entrance upon the grief 
of our friend must of necessity be an in 
trusion. The requirements of good form 
and friendly courtesy are met, except in 
cases of closest intimacy, by the simple send 
ing of one’s card to the bereaved either with 
or without a word of tenderness written 
thereon Yet any one who knows with what 
appreciation letters of real sympathy are re 
ceived by those in sorrow will not hesitate 
to sit down and write to a friend in the hour 
of anxiety or distress 

Such a letter need not be long; above all 
things, it must not have the air of great ef 
fort, nor should it be perfunctory. A few 
words spoken from a full heart are enough. 
The letter should go freighted with sincerity ; 
it should be as warm and vital in its effect 
as a tender, clinging hand-clasp. Only those 
who have themselves had some experience 
of sorrow can know what sorrow means, 
and the best letters of sympathy are usually 
written by those who have known something 
of grief. The heart knoweth its own bitter 
ness, and a stranger intermeddleth not. One 
can always, however, simply say to her 
friend, I have heard of your loss and I am 
sorry with vou Let the letter be ge nuine; 
that is, after all, the main point to be at 
tained 


In the life of Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss one 
finds a great many letters to friends in afflic 
tion, some of them excellent examples of 
what such letters should be. In writing to 
one lriend in great trouble, she said: ** Hav- 
ing dwelt long in an obscure, oftentimes 
dark, valley, and then passed out intoa bright 
place in life, I am full of tenderest yearning 
over other souls, and would gladly spend my 
whole time and strength for them. It seems 
to me that God must be preparing you for 
great usefulness by these flery trials. What 
you want is to let your intellect go overboard, 
if need be, and to take what God gives, just as 
a little child takes it, without money and 
without price. No process of reasoning can 
soothe the mother’s empty aching heart; but 
fuith can. My dear friend, do not let this 


wreat tragedy of sorrow fail to do everything | 
for you. Itisadreadful thing to lose children; | 


but a lost sorrow is the most fearful experi 
ence that life can bring. It has been said 
that the intent of sorrow is to toss us on to 
God's promises.” 

Every one has not Mrs. Prentiss’s faith, 
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nor has every one her gifted pen; but if we 
write a letter of condolence at all, it can be 
sincere and sympathetic. 


Another point about the letter of condo- 
lence is that it should not be delayed; let the 
act of kindness be as immediate as the im- 
pulse of compassion. “Many a kind act loses | 
its flavor by tardiness. Who does not de- 
plore the help that comes too late? We al 
low self-consciousness to creep in, and instead 
of thinking what we may do or say to com- 
fort our friend, we are troubled about wheth- 
er or not it is the right time to write to her, 
whether our letter will be received in the 
same spirit in Which we send it, and a great 
many other things with which we should 
have nothing to do. 

Sometimes one may simply send a little 
hook or poem. There are lovely stanzas of 
Whrittier's, for instance, which lend them- 
selves to the letter of condolence as, for in- 
stance, 


EE 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens, into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight. 


The letter of condolence should always be 
daintily written. Let its outward shape com- 
mend it, for though your friend may not be 
critical your letter should show that you are 
not careless in. expressing your deep regret. 
A few simple words carrying your heart 
with them are enough, but write them legi- 
bly. Replies to such letters are not expect- | 
ed at a near period, and they very properly 
may be deferred for a year, or longer. 

The unpardonable thing between friends 
is to pass over another's sorrow in silence, 
as though it had slipped your mind or made 
no impression upon you in the midst of your 
own absorbing interests of business or of 
pleasure. Let nothing interfere with some | 
expression of your regret that grief has 
come with its heavy shadow on a home 
which you have known in joy. 


A NEW GAME FOR CHILDREN. 
\ NEW game for children, giving the 
L flags of all nations on cards, is one that 
ought to meet with a universal approval 
Now is the time to understand emblems 
and their significance, and if a child can do 
nothing more than learn the names of those 
belonging to the different countries it will 
have done more than most of its elders have 
been able to accomplish. There is nothing 
better than a game for teaching names. 
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GOOD DISPOSITION | 


Mrs.Pinkham Says a Careful Regard 
for Bodily Health Makes Women 
Sweet and Attractive to All. 


TTSHE world is filled with sweet women 
who are held back from usefulness 
by troubles so common among them. 

Fretfulness and nervousness rapidly | | 
destroy sweet dispositions. 

Sickly, all-worn-out women cannot 
live happy lives. Nearly every woman 
may be well and happy if she will 
follow Mrs. Pinkham’s advice. See | 
what Mrs. Craig says: 


‘*Dear Mrs. PInKHAM:—I have taken 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound, 
and think it is the best medicine for wom- 
en in the world, I was so weak and ner 
yous that I thought I could not live from | | 
one day to the next. I had dragging pains 
in my back, burning sensation down to my 
feet, and so many miserable feelings. Peo- | | 
ple said that I looked like a dead woman. 
Doctors tried to cure me, but failed. I had 
given up when I heard of the Pinkham 
medicine. I got a bottle. I did not have 
much faith in it, but thought I would try it, | 
and it made a new woman of me. _ I wish 
I could get every lady in the land to try it, | | 
for it did for me what doctors could not do,” 
—Mrs. SALLIE Cralc, Baker's Landing, Pa. 





Compound is a safeguard of woman’s 
health is clearly proven by the thousands 
of letters constantly being received by 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., who 
cordially invites any woman who is ill 
to write for advice. 


A Woman best Understands a 
Woman’s Ills. 
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That Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
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Purity, flavor, and 


“The Flag of the Future.’’ 


THE COMBINATION 
of 


the Flags of the 


A perfect climate and a fertile, virgin soil, yielding abundant ; 
monthly crops of tender, succulent leaves ; 
strength, the result—-these are the 
characteristics of the famous CEYLON and INDIA TEA. 7 








é 
: ANGLO-SAXON 
é 
7 RACE 
UNITED STATES. Dominates the World. GREAT BRITAIN. ? 
The Combinations which make Ceylon and india Tea pre- 
dominant in the markets of the world are: Sa ‘ 
Anglo-Saxon methods of manufacture by Cleatily-and Modern 
Machinery ; 
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rritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is 
nourishing and that does not cloy the 
appetite is 


Somatose, 


Somatose \s a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora- 
tive. Vt contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’, in 2-07.,%4,%, and 1-1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


SERENE 








Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 





STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
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SOLD BY AGENTS 
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Are more largely used in this 
country than any other. This 
leaves little more to be said. 


Crescent Bicycles stand up and 
Crescent Prices are not cut. 


Quality Unexcelled 


Art Catalogue, with “ Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO Makers New YORK 












































GRAY CR&PE DE CHINE WITH CHANTILLY LACE. 
. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES. 
JOR wear in the afternoon at the watering-places in 
summer very smart costumes are necessary, and the 
dressmakets take particular pains in designing these 
gowns. There is no fixed rule as to the material to be 
used, but the coloring must be light and effective, while 
the design must be more elaborate than that of gowns 
for street or morning wear. A particularly smart gown 
illustrated on the frout page, a model from the maison 





GOWN IN PRINCESSE STYLE 


WITH APPLIQUE LACE. 
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Druilhe et Anglés, is made of a most exquisite shade of 
mauve taffeta—a very pliable quality. The waist is 
made with a square yoke effect of the taffeta laid in fine 
pleats going from side to side. Below tlie yoke is a band 
of cream guipure lace finished with an edging of the 
sume, and below this guipure the body of the waist is laid 
in pleats shirred in toward the waist line without any 
blouse effect. The collar isa band of the guipure, finished 
with the edging and with a ruffle of cream-white pleated 
mousseline de soie. The sleeves are very odd, pleated 
quite to the top, where there is a puff, and over the puff 
a pleated epaulette. Below the puff there are narrow 
cross pleats which go around the arm as on the yoke. 

The skirt is in bell shape, with apron front laid in length- 
wise tucks, and made with an attached flounce, which goes 
higher in the back. The top part is tucked to match the 
lower part of the waist, and is trimmed with guipure in- 
sertion edged with lace. Below this trimming the flounce 
is put on, and is made entirely of the silk laid in cross- 
wise tucks to match the yoke, and trimmed round the foot 
with bands of guipure lace, which gradually grow wider 
towards the back, following the line of the flounce. These 
bands of guipure are finished on the bottom with the lace 
edging put over a very full pleated ruffle. Oddly enough, 
the belt worn with this gown is of white enamelled lea- 
ther, with silver buckle and clasps. 

The hat is of mauve straw ttimmed with shaded taffeta 
silk, with a bunch of flowers at one side, and at the back 
one large rose. 


A very dainty gown of crépe de Chine of a pale shade 
of gray is effectively trimmed with flounces of Chan- 
tilly lace. The waist is of crépe de Chine covered with lace 
put on in jacket effect, opening in front to show a yoke of 
the crépe de Chine, and a high black satin corselet headed 
with a band of lace, and trimmed with a large rosette of 
black satin. The-collar is also of black satin, with a black 
satin bow. The sleeves are of the crépe, shirred and tight- 
fitting. The skirt is full, laid in fine pleats, but fitting 
very closely over the hips. It is trimmed around the foot 
with a deep lace flounce, which falls over a narrower 
flounce of the same. 

The hat worn with this gown is of gray straw trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, bird-of-paradise aigrettes, and 
under the brim at the back a quantity of flowers. 

Red gowns are always more or less fashionable—that is 
to say, they are considered smart if well made, but are 
not very good for people to attempt who are limited as to 
the number of their gowns. An exceedingly smart gown 
made of a light-weight red cloth has the skirt plain and 
quite long, trimmed with bands of black satin ribbon. 
The waist is in jacket effect, opening over a front of lace 
trimmed with ruffles, and finished at the throat with a big 
bow of black taffeta ribbon. The ends of this ribbon 
come down in front and go under the arms around the 
back, forming a bolero. The fronts of the jacket are cut 
in very graceful lines, and there are straps of the mate- 
rial, finished with a jet button, which come down from 
the shoulders to within a few inches of the bottom of the 
jacket. The hat is a fancy straw, rather in a toque shape, 
and its only trimming is a large bow of mauve taffeta 
ribbon. 

When a princesse gown is well made, it is one of the 
most graceful gowns a woman can wear, but, as has 
often been stated, it requires to be most carefully fitted. 
A very charming gown is of light-weight cloth of the 
Parma-violet shade trimmed with guipure lace. The lace 
is put on the front of the skirt in a most elaborate 
fashion, and continues around the sides and back as 
though it were a flounce. On the waist the lace is put on 
in bands, following a yoke design, but with some fulness 
down the front, and two knots from which hang ends of 
a softer lace. The sleeves are small, tight-fitting, with 
caps edged with lace. The cloth itself is so soft that it 
adapts itself easily to the figure, and is most graceful in 
effect. 

A taffeta silk gown of the new hydrangea blue is ex- 
ceedingly effective and very odd in design. The waist 
has a white net yoke, which goes across the whole front 
and also forms a high collar; below, the body of the waist 
is covered as far as the bust with the silk of the gown, 
which is trimmed with bias waved bands of white silk. 
The sleeves are small, very long, coming down far over 
the hand, and with some fulness at the top. The skirt 
fits very closely over the hips, but flares tremendously 
around the foot, as it is trimmed with exaggeratedly full 
ruffles of silk put on one over the other. Above the top 
one are three bands of the white taffeta, put on so that they 
go in regular scallop shape. 

The hat is of silk to match the gown, somewhat in toque 
shape, worn down over the face, but turned up at the left 
side, and there trimmed with long black ostrich plumes. 
This gown is one of the most distinctive styles that have 
been sent over, and is perfectly possible to be copied in 
any other shade; it would look well also in black. 


PATRIOTISM AWHEEL, 


| these war-times it seems proper to do our little best 
to help the cause of liberty and patriotism along by 
displaying our stars and stripes—showing our love for 
them, and our loyalty to the land they symbolize. All 
over the country, from the great mansion and the poor 
cottage alike, the same flag floats, and it is pleasant to see 
the same feeling shine out from the eyes of each man or 
woman who raises it. And often there is added a smaller 
flag of Cuba, telling that they who float them believe that 
justice requires that Cuba should have a bit of the liberty 
we are so rich in. 

Bicycle - riders are also showing their colors, and one 
may easily read a man’s sentiments in the row of flags he 
flies from his wheel. Some of them carry several addi- 
tions to the ordinary conjunction of American and Cuban 
national ensigns, and the interpretation becomes compli- 
cated as we try to read the emblems of the flag-flying rider. 
Here is a man so unquestionably a German that it is need- 
less to ask why he carries the German flag beside the oth- 
er two. Germany, the father-land, cannot be left out 
of his regard, whatever else comes in. j 

A couple of cbservers were lately saying these things 
to each other as they watched the stream of decorated 
wheels spin past them. Presently one dashed by which 
carried four flags—American, Cuban, English, and Irish. 

‘* What do you suppose that combination reads?” asked 
one observer of the other. 
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RED CLOTH WITH LACE VEST AND BLACK SATIN. 


‘That fellow,” said the other observer, noting him 
closely as he spun along, “is an Irishman by birth. He 
is pleased that England, for which he has an affection, 
aan to which he owes allegiance, is standing by America 
in a moral sort of way. He puts the English and Irish 
flags together to denote all this. The country of his 
adoption, however, stands high in his regard, so he floats 
a good-sized American flag. And beside it is a Cuban 
flag to show that between them all they will free Cuba.” 

“*Mute, but eloquent!” laughed the first observer. 


HYDRANGEA-BLUE TAFFETA WITH NET YOKE. 
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CORRESPONDEN S- 





DRESS. 


Srvyie.—I am afraid your material has not sufficient stiffening in it 
to be usefal as a lining for net or grenadine, and should advise making 
it up over a stiff skirt as a gown. It will look well trimmed with 
flonnees of mousseline de sole, over which you can put your lace 
flounces, Have these extend perhaps one quarter of a yard up the 
skirt, and bave them a little higher on the front breedth, gradually 
getting smaller in the back, or vice veran, Use black satin revers on 
the waist, or white covered with black lace, and then just in front have 
some cream white. If you have enough, make a basque effect at the 
back of the walst. It is more becoming to an older woman than a 
plain round waist. The material is very attractive and very cool, and 
I cannot see why you should not be pleased when it is done over in 
the way described. 


Mue W. H. K.—The best length for a frock for your three-year-old 
little gir! is one reaching just below the knees. Too long a rkirt is not 
becoming to sv small a child. 


Aw Ov» Sunscatnen.—It is rather difficult to speak positively about 
your gown, as you do not enclose a sample or tell me what kind of 
trimming there is on it. A skirt two and a quarter yards around is 
not wide enough for the present etyle. If it is a bine, I should advise 
having a frout breadth or two side breadths of black eatin or taffeta. 
Ot course this will be rather striking, buat it will look very well. The 
woist you can open down the front and tarn back with revers of black 
covered with ruchings of mouseeline de sole, showing jnst between the 
revers a narrow line of black also. The sleeves, I think, will be about 
right—that is, if they are tight-fitting with a small cap at the top; bat 
put a reching of black mousseline de sole around the cap. If you do 
not care for the sharp contrast of the black and can get a darker blue, 
use it instead of black. 


L. W. B.—No, your skirt will do capitally to cover with net, provided 
it hangs well and is long enough. Skirts now are made mach longer 
than they were. The stripe is not against it; on the contrary, many 
of the newest gowns are made up over fancy silks and satins. My only 
objection te it is that it seems very heavy for sammer wear. You can 
buy ready made at the shops black taffeta ekirts which are made in the 
newest style with circular fuapce or raffies. The prices vary very 
much; I have seen them for as low as twenty dollars, and again for 
fifty and sixty dollars. I om eure you will have no difficalty in fluding 
one that you would like, and they are all well made. 


lanonamus.—The high bicycle boot is preferred,except in summer,to 
the low shoe, | cannot onderstand why you shoald not be able to buy 
them everywhere, because they have been in use for alongtime. They 
are very becoming, and are made of light kid and lace, quite high on 
the leg. When low shoes are worn, excepting in very hot weather, 
leather or canvas gaiters or cloth to match the gown are worn. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Inquinen.—The sixteen yards of eatin damask would make a 
lovely set of table-linen, using two yards or more, according to the 
length of the table, for a centre strip. Such strips are very effective 
used upon a bare table or over a table-cloth. The two ends should be 
embroidered in a good open design in the Italian cut-work, the de- 
sign making the fluish. In addition to the open edge a band of open 
embroidery five inches in width should be placed some four inches 
above it, and a narrower one to match the edge at the same distance 
on the other side. 

As the material is #0 narrow, one need not stint the amount of work 
upon it, and as it is Gem and thick, it will probably be very enitable 
fur cat-work, At or pear the centre four small disks of open design 
could be placed so as to clear the central dish or ornament and add 
sume elaboration to the cloth; or initials could be worked in some 
handsome fashion tev or twelve inches from each other in the centre 
of the cloth 

The remainder of the damask could be cut into twelve lengths of 
thirty inches each, the ends fluished with an open border exactly like 
the centre cloth. This would make a very auique set of table-linen, 
and would probably be admired for its very oddity, ax all really good 
things ure. Ifa thing commends Iiself to yourself and is really good 
and handsome, you may be more than reasonably eare of the approval 
of others. In fact, you will probably flud that you have originated a 
fashion of table napkins eighteen inches wide by thirty long, and some 
of your friends will not be content until they have achieved something 
of the same sort. 

The sample of cloth for sideboard covers, one-half yard in width, 
suggests a pattern in cross-stitch in blue and red cottons, like Russian 
peasant work. Darned work would be equally effective, and perhaps 
suit the material even better. The selvage on beth sides could be 
turned back and fastened down in a coarse button-hole stitch. The 
two ends could be ravelled to a length of at least six inches, and the 
warp of the cloth thas left braided in fine braids and tied in a knot 
about one-half inch from the end. This gives an extremely dorable 
fringe, which will not fray or tangle, and with a border of darned 
work above would be a beautifal finish. You are quite right in your 
preference for bine cotton or linen embroidery on strong washable 
goods, It is only upon the daintiest of table-linen—things which are 
themselves a part of luxarious living—that colored silks should be 
used. ” 


Ove Sessoursen.—So many things contribate to the value of old 
books that no one could possibly advise you about them except some 
expert. Write to George H. Richmond or the Leggett Brothers bere 
in New York and conenlt them. Undoubtedly they will ask to see the 
volames which you wish to sell, For it often happens that a book is 
offered which is of great valne, bat only of value when its condition is 
good, One was sent to a publishing-honse for sale the other day. It 
would have been worth $800, except that the title-page wae gone and 
some of the leaves had disappeared. It i# not the age alone which 
makes a book of worth, As I just sald, many things contribute to its 
value, and only an expert can advise you; Gor it might be that for no 
other reason than because some ove bod advertised for a miseing 
volume of a particalar edition, and was willing to pay almost any price 
for it, the one in whore possession the book wae found might dis- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


was due to a diseased condition of the scalp. Possibly the roots of 
the hair are insufficiently nourished. Your best plan would be to con- 
sult a specialist in the treatment of the scalp, and follow his directions, 
If he can do nothing for you, do not be too much chagrined. Have 
you stopped to consider bow becoming white hair is? Instead of 
making a face look aged, it adds to the fresh appearance of the skin. 
One of the handsomest women I have ever known has hair that is 
silvery white, and a complexion of milk and roses. Remember that 
our grandmothers found that powdering the hair white was vastly 
becoming. 


Lapy, Jane.—I hate to disconrage you, but if your hard-wood floors 
have, from furnace heat, cracked as you say, leaving between the 
boards spaces a quarter of an inch wide, the only remedy I can sug- 
gest is that you have the boards taken up and relaid. I know this 
seems, and is, an inconvenient and w heavy task, and I sincerely hope 
that affairs are not in such condition as to render this necessary. 

As to the care of the hard wood, if it has been already viled, you 
may clean it with turpentine, and then use a varnish to which hard oil 
has been added. This should not scratch under ordinary circumstances, 
If, however, the floors are already varnished, you may wipe them 
with a cloth wrung out in crade oil or in kerosene, 

Perhaps I have misunderstood you, and your floor is of hard wood 
laid in blocks, and not in straight boards. In this case warping is 
a still more serious matter, and even the relaying of the blocks will 
be impossible. The spnces between the blocks may be filled in, how- 
ever, and the whole revarnished. This must be done by a man 
who thoroughly understands his basiness, and who will make a neat 
job. 


G. A. T.—You ask how centre- pieces and doilies should be used 
on a dining-tabie, and how in a drawing-room on a parlor table when 
they are put under pieces of bric-’-brac and other ornaments, There 
are doilies for utility, aud others—mats so called—which are purely 
for purposes ornamental, and the latter are the ones which should 
figure in the drawing-room. These are weually dainty bits of Jace 
or elaborately embroidered pieces of linen or some other material, 
and they fulfil their destiny in looking pretty, and have little hard 

se , they may be sent to a regular cleaner’s once or twice a year. 
Quite different are the dvilies which are for use in the dining-room, 
and which are very likely to need laundering after ove meal. They 
must be practical and durable, and not too elaborate, Centre-pieces 
are universally need at ali meals, on a polished table, and over a white 
damask dinner cloth, but doilies are only used on a polished table at 
breakfast, luncheon, and supper, under the plates at each place; it fol- 
lows, you see, that on a table laid with eight covers there should be a 
centre-piece, and a doily at each cover. As for the parlor mats, use a 
few of them, if you like, under lamps and heavy pieces of glass and 
china to prevent the tables from being scratched or marred, but do not 
use any more than you need, as in profusion they are not good form, 
and only collect dust. My own rale is never to use more than one mat 
on a table, and to have that as inc pi possible. As regards 
the old white crépe shawl, I am afraid you will thik lam severe when 
I tell you that I cannot sincerely advise you to use it for drapery any- 
where in your drawing-room. The day for «limsy, flimey drapery is out, 
and the day of stiff brocades and satins is in, but if you feel that you 
want the shaw! somewhere, ase it asa table cover on a small table; yet 
1 cannot conscientiously or enthusiastically urge you to do anything 
with it but to store it away carefully fur possible futare service. 





Avunta.—Lucky aunt to have so many little people to love and plan 
amusement for, and very lucky nieces and nephews to have such a 
thoughtful loving aunt to take so much trouble forthem! Yee, a little 
play or a dialogue might be a good entertainment, and the children 
would enjoy taking part in it, but it seems to me that they are rather 
young fur that kind of thing; and why not have instead a Mother 
Guose show, which is on the same lines, but easier to act and carry 
ont, and in this old and young may take part? The children who 
sing can stand behind the scenes, in a communicating room, and sing 
the Mother Goose rhymes, which the other children act out in panto- 
mime before the audience; or merely tableaux may be given. The 
rhymes may be easily set to any popular tune, if you have not already 
the books with the music, awd the little tots as well as the older chil- 
dren will be delighted, I know, to rep t the ch 8 of their 
beloved nursery-book. “Where are yon going, my pretty maid?” 
makes a charming pantomime for a boy and a girl to act, and little Miss 
Moffat with a big paper epider, and Jack Horner with his pie and plum, 
are easy to accomplish ; the Old Woman who lived iu a Shoe, with a lot 
of china babies. is sure to be appreciated ; and if you can contrive cos 
tumes for more ges, the dog of Mother Hubbard, 
the Fair Maids of Mary the Contrary, and others of the kind, so much 
the better; there are, in fact, no end of pantomi and tabi that 
can be easily represented, and this seems to me just the thing for yoar 
celebration. I do not know of any play or dialugue suitable for such 
young children. 











A. M. M.—Some pretty and original decorations for a Juncheon of 
twenty guests who will be seated at small tables? I take it for granted 
that there will be four or six at each table, and se four or five tables 
in all. For such a function there is nothing really original to eug- 
gest that is good form, but let me tell you about a very smart large 
Juncheon lately given in New York, for nothing could have been more 
charming. It was an essentially springlike affair; the reception-room 
was a bower of bloom, and when the guests walked into the dining- 
room they seemed to have been transported into the middle of June. 
There were several small tables, and each was decorated with a dis- 
tinctive color, Each had a centre-piece of flowers—one daisies, another 
Jane roses, another peonies, and so on—and at each place was a 
small silvered basket containing flowers which were the same ax 
those of the centre-piece ; the handles of the baskets were decorated 
with bows of bright satin ribbon, and can you not imagine how pretty 
the effect was, and what a delightful little souvenir the silver baskets 
were to carry home? Another feature of this up-to-date luncheon was 
the war-note that was strack thronghont in the decorations of the 
viands; it was not flippant, but suggested the serious situation that 
confronts us; every one, of course, talked “ war,” and the little re- 
minders of our country’s trouble gave an almost solemn tone to the 
entertainment which was quite in keeping with the feelings of the 
guests. Tiny silk American flags waved over the individual Roman- 
panch forme, the bixcuit-glacé was served in miniatare soldiers’ knap- 
sacks, druma, and sailor caps, and the receptacles containing the ter- 
rapin were painted red, white, and bine. Perhaps you might make 
yoar luncheon into a military entertainment on these lines, 





GOOD FORM. 


Awnxtovs.—It seems to me that there are several better ways for ac- 





cover himself with a bonanza in hishands But only those p 
who were negotiating for the particular volame would know these 
things 

Cuarioasly enongh, mst as I finished and was about to fold this letter, 
1 saw something which Mr. G. W. Smalley has recently said in regard 
to prices for old or rare books, and I quote it for you: “ The reason 
for high prices for scarce books is simple, yet not always duly con- 
sidered. The number of people who want the book is greater than the 
namber of the books. Mere scarcity is not enough. A scarce book 
which nobody wants has no market value.” 


E A.—One can think calmly of gray hair as an accompaniment to 
her mature years. and can look forward with resignation to the time 
when what James Lane Allen poetically calle “the first rays from 
the dawn of tho Eternal Morning” shall rest on her head. Still, 
it is natoral that you, In your “early twenties,” should be sorry 
to find that your locks which have heretofore been brown are 
rapidly becoming streaked with gray or white. Unless tnre 
grayness is hereditary, I should be inclined to think that the peculiarity 


lishing the end than the one you suggest; in the first place, let 
me see if I understand the situation correctly. You aren widower 
and wish to renew your acquaintance with a lady whom you used to 
know slightly a long time ago, before your marriage. How to bring 
about a meeting seems to you to present difficulties, but why not do 
the simplest thing of all, which is nsnally the best? Call on the lady 
without further ado, and if she is possessed of the tact proverbial to 
her sex, she will very soon pnt you at your cage, and yon will find the 
way made smooth for a renewal of the p hip. If 
this seems to you too bold a course of action to be altogether feast ble, 
ask a mutual friend to invite you and the lady you desire to meet to- 
gether to a dinner party or a supper or an afternoon tea, and after you 
have met her and chatted over your teacups for a while, you will find 
it is an easy matter to ask permission to call. To write a formal note 
making the request for permission to call, althongh very conrteous 
on your part, will put her in more or less of an awkward position, and 
from a woman's stand-point I most decidedly advise you to try some 
other way for accomplishing your purpose if any other way is pos- 
sible. 








Vor. XXX1., No. 


EL. F.—I think that I am safe in asserting that, excepting the uni- 
versally recognized wedding forms to which every one must conform, 
there is so mach laxity allowable in minor observances that a bride 
may wear whatever dress she chooses, and have the wedding at any 
hour which suits ber convenieuce best. If you want to be married in 
a travelling dress at half past eight o’clock in the evening, and there 
are very good reasons why you must be married at that hour, and can- 
bot wear the conventional evening wedding dress, I most assuredly ad- 
vise you to be married then, and in the walking costume, even if it is 
rather unosual. But you make one mistake; the groom sbould wear 
a dress suit instead of a frock-coat, and although your bridemaids may 
be gowned in high-neck light dresses simply made to be more or less 
in correspondence with your own attire, the ushers, best man, and all 
the masculine element of the bridal party. shoald wear dress suits. This 
will be perfectly conventional even if you are iu street dress, but frock- 
coats would be decidedly bad form, After the wedding ceremony, which 
is to take place in your own home, the bridal party should group them- 
selves in the usual way, the bride and groom at the bead of the room, 
the bride on the groom's right, next to her the bridemaida, and the 
best man on the groom's left. The ushers escort the guests to the 
bride and groom to tender their congratulations, and the bride’s mo- 
ther and father receive standing near the bridal couple. After all the 
guests have been received, the bridal party break up for supper, and 
are usaally seated at one table to partake of refreshments. Afterwards 
the newly married couple take their departure, dnd the remainder of 
the bridal party remain a while to dance and make merry. 


Rose.—A June rose party! That suggests al! sorts of lovely out- 
door things, especially where the hostesses are several young girls. Of 
course you want to have everything about it in order and as well done 
as possible, and I am so glad you have come to me for help. I once 
went to a rose party, a little different kind of an entertainment from 
the one you plan, but on the same general principles, and it was de- 
lightful. In the first place, the invitations were engraved on delicate- 
colored pink note-paper in a deep shade, ard by all means have the 
same for your invitations, using red ink if you write them. They 
should read— 

Mrs. James Smith 
The Misses Smith 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Blank’s presence 
on Tuesday évening, June the twenty-eighth 
at eight o'clock. 
Rose Party. 
(Address. } 


To meet 
The Misses White. 


From your note I understand that the entertainment is to be given 
for your visriters, so their names should be mentioned. If the 
invitations are decorated with a painted rose or a bunch of roses, 
so much the better, but in any case they should be on pink paper. 
You do not tell at what hour the party will be given, so I suppose it 
is in the evening, but the same form of invitation will do if it is to 
take place in the afternoon, The rooms should be decorated in 
pink ; delicate-colored cheese-cloth festooned about the walls would 
be good to use, with large pink paper roses to catch the loops, Paper 
roses should be made into garlands, and twined about the piazza poste, 
and hung in wreaths between the arches. Pink lanterns should far- 
nish the light on the plazzas and on the grounds, but in the house the 
only light should come from pink candles burning ander small pink 
shades. Kea! roses there must be in abundanee, banked over fire- 
places, in rners, and placed in vases and bowls everywhere; grow- 
ing rose-bushes should be used asa backgroand combined with palms, 
and each of the hostesses should carry a bouquet of roves, Of course 
the young girls will be clad in pink gowns or in white combined with 
pink, and of course the refreshments will, so fur as porsible, be pink. 
You might use pink. cheese-cloth for the table cover, the staff gathered 
into graceful folds and canght with small dishes of pink bonbons, 
cakes with pink icing, and a centre-piece made of pink roses. 

Here is a menu which will also be in harmony; Lobster Newburg, 
brown-bread sandwiches, shrimp salad, tongue in aspic, rolled white- 
bread sandwiches tied with pink ribbon, olives stuffed with red pep- 
pers, strawberries, ice-cream, cake, bonbons, The beverages can be 
lemonade with strawberries floating in it, sweetened with pink rock- 
candy instead of sugar, or a light Rhine-wive cup with strawberries and 
rock-candy. 


Viora.—It is not unusual to have both engraved wedding invitation 
and announcement cards, but I would advise having the invitations 
written if possible, and only the annouscements engraved, although it 
may secm rather a formidable undertaking to write or have written 
seventy-five or a hundred notes. Do not forget that where there are 
engraved invitations no announcement cards are sent to those who 
receive invitations, whereas with written invitations announcements 
are sent to everybody. My reason for advising the notes is that no 
one is likely to feel burt or left ont when the invitations are known 
to be informal, and presumably only the relatives and most intimate 
friends are invited, but when the invitations are engraved it is mach 
harder to draw the line for those who shall not be asked to the wed- 
ding, and it is harder to avoid giving offence. Still, it is perfectly 
correct to have engraved invitations and engraved announcements 
both if you wish to have them. 


Miss E. M. N.—A host in entertaining at a hotel or at a restaurant, 
even if he entertains only one lady, should give the order for the meal 
himself, and save her the slight embarrarsment it may be for her to 
make her own selections. The most courteons thing is for him to 
order the meal beforehand, but if the occasion is very informal and he 
prefers to wait until they are at the table, he should, after he and his 
guest are seated, hand the menu to her and ask her if she has any 
especial preferences, and then, respecting her wishes, give the order 
himself to the waiter. 


CUISINE. 


Lexan.—You are fortunate in having so much fresh frnit at your 
command during the summer season. You ask for a receipt for a pud- 
ding in which strawberries or raspberries may be used. The following 
receipt calls for strawberries, but is also good when made with red 
raspberries. 

Make a batter of two cups of milk, a table-spoonful of melted butter, 
two well-beaten eggs, and three cnps of flour, sifted twice with two 
teaspoonfuals of baking-powder. Put the flour in slowly, beating all 
the time. Dredge three cupfuis of strawberries with flour, and stir 
them into the batter. Turn into a greased pudding-mould and boil 
unceasingly for three hours, The sauce to go with this delicions pud- 
ding is an ordinary hard sauce into which is beaten a cop of etraw- 
berries. 


Mes. A. beg C,.—Of course you can “put up at home in glass jars” all 
the veg you tion, viz., pease, Lima beans, string-beans, and 
corn. Bat you will save little money by the process, as canned goods 
are now to be bought so cheaply that it hardly pays to can vegetables 
at home. Still. many people declare that there clings to articles bonght 
in tin cans a “tinny ” taste, which only occasionally dieappears when 
the vegetables have been removed for several hours from the cans. It 
is true that sometimes, in spite of one’s earnest efforts, the breath of 
the can, like that of the roses in the fanions old song, “ will linger 
there still.” So you might put up in glass jars any vegetables you 
desire, if yon have the time and the inclination to undertake the task. 
The rules that apply to the ing of one vegetable apply to all, and 
the most important of these rules is that the vegetables must be put 
into jars while at the scalding-point, and that then the jars should be 
immediately sealed so that air is completely excluded from the con- 
tents. Cook your pease, beans, and corn in boiling water until done, 
dip out any euperfinons liquid, salt to taste, and turn into jars. Keep 
in a closet that is dark, dry, and cool. 






































BATHING DRESSES. 


6b problem of bathing dresses is always one that is 
rather perplexing, for while, in a general way, the style 
does not change, there are a) ways little points of difference 
from year to year, 

_ There is no longer any question about the length of a 
gkirt or of the trousers that are worn, for it is now some 
years since the law went forth that it was not neces- 
sary to wear long ungainly trousers fastened in at the 
ankles and skirts as scant as possible, so that a jaunty 
smart effect is perfectly hn So even in the plainest of 
dresses, Most women know bh >w to swim, or are learning 
to, so that also has to be considered, for their dress must 
then be made to allow as much freedom of the limbs as 
possible, and there must be nothing to hamper the circu- 
lation in any way. . 

The material which stays in favor the longest for bath- 

ing dresses is serge. There have been a great many inno- 
vations of late 
we years, and other 
- y materials are ex- 
tensively used ; 
but serge seems to 
be the prime fav- 
orite. A rough 
heavy serge, that 
does not retain 
the moisture, will 
wear well for two 
or three seasons 
without losing its 
color or shrink- 
ing. It is not 
well to buy too 
expensive a one, 
for it does not 
seem to wear as 
well as the coarser 
varieties, and the 
fine twill is never 
as effective. 

The best way to 
make up a bath- 
ing suit is with 
full short trousers 
or knickerbockers 
gartered above 
the knee, and a 
short skirt made 
with gored front 
breadth, a little 
fulness over the hips, and considerable fulness in the back. 
This skirt should be finished with a deep hem, and the 
seams should be stitched with silk, for even the best cot- 
ton loses its color quickly in salt water, and the suit will 
look shabby long before the material shows the slightest 
sign of wear. The waist must be made to have the ap- 
pearance of fit—the back with a little fulness drawn in 
under the belt; the front slightly bloused, cut in sailor- 
blouse fashion with wide open revers; sleeves, short puffs 





LSPETH NEWCOMB wore her quaint old-fashioned 

‘4 name with an unconscious grace which reminded one 
of a lily swaying in the summer wind. She was tall, 
slender, aud a little stately, and there was a sweetness in 
her low tones and gentle movements which set her apart 
from the crowd of girls at school—girls with more em- 
phasis in their movements and more intention in their 
manners than characterized her. 

You understood Elspeth better after you had visited 
her in her own home than when you knew her only in 
school and college. At the latter, with her great black 
eyes, and waves of coal-black hair lying flat against an 
oval olive cheek through which the red blood shone 
warmly with a damask glow, Elspeth was voted a beauty, 
and her unusual type, contrasting with a great throng of 
less pronounced bruns and of blue-eyed blondes, gave her 
a certain distinction. She might be in her place in the 
class, always ready with her work, never in the least ob- 
trusive, but as surely never unprepared, for she had a 
conscience which she obeyed without effort; or perhaps 
seated girl fashion on the floor in one of the dainty nuns’ 
cells which college girls adorn to suit their taste, or clse 
leave bare and chill if they prefer it—she was there and 
every where the same refined, tranquil, flowerlike Elspeth, 
herself and none other. And a very sweet and charming 
self too. 

At home in the rural New England village, where her 
father’s big square house with wide verandas and tall 
columns stood well back from the street, with a smooth 
velvet sweép of green lawn before it, on which the elms 
and maples had cast their shadows for fifty years, El- 
speth was in her real element. Her father was an Amer- 
ican, counting his descent back through ten generations of 
fighting and seafaring ancestors. [er mother and grand- 
mother were from Inverness, Scotland, and it was from 
her Highland forebears that Elspeth inherited her raven 
hair and her warm rose coloring. Mr. Newcomb was 
proud of his Scottish wife, and doubly so of his one 
** bairn,” as he.called Elspeth. 

The girl was so unlike the ordinary new woman that it 
never occurred to her to so much as wish for a career. 
To earn money, to put her education to a good usc, to go 
out into tue wide work! and make a place and strive for 
standing-room would have been alien to her nature and 
opposed to her traditions. The gentlewomen of her race, 
on both sides of the house, had been home-keeping, home- 
making women, and Elspeth aspired to be nothing else. 
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reaching ouly half-way down the arm, this to give full to the figure as the others sometimes do. When thor- 
play to the arms when swimming. As many stout wo- oughly wet it will look just as smart as when it was per- 
men object to the full knickerbockers, it is quite possi- fectly dry. It comes in the different stripes we have 
ble to have them made with only sufficient fulness to pre- always been accustomed to see, and can be made more 
vent their drawing tightly over the leg. One design has effective by trimmings of bright red, bright blue, or white. 
the waist and trousers all in one piece, and then the skirt Silk bathing dresses are a little conspicuous, and hardly 
buttoned on at the waist line under the belt. The other in good style. They shed the water well, but require a 
plan is to have the great deal of trimming, and then look overdone and not 
wuist and the skirt sey appropriate. Black silk and dark blue silk are 
in one piece, and the only possible colors, and these are made and trimmed 
the trousers sep- just like the others that have been described. 
arate. Mohair, silk, ticking, and all other materials, excepting 
serge and flannel, require to have the yoke lined with a 
Mohair is another light flannel, as they are otherwise quite too cool. 
favorite material for ’ 
bathing suits. It 
sheds the water 
quite as well as 
serge, and when wet 
has a silky look that 
is attractive. There 
is no difference in 
the style for the dif- 
ferent materials, but 
there is a great deal 
of difference in the 
way in which the 


What to wear on the head and on the feet is a most im- 
portant question in a bathing costume. Excepting on 
rocky beaches, shoes are not worn. Bathing stockings 
must be long enough to garter well above the knee, and 
must have good stout soles As the bathing skirts are all 
short, the stockings are very much in evidence, and re- 
quire to be a good shape and well fitted. 

There are many different kinds of fancy bathing stock- 
ings, but it is not always well to buy them, A heavy 
ribbed silk, while expensive to start with, wears so well, 
that the expense is worth while. Asa rule black stock- 
ings are worn, but some women like to have them match 


waists are trimmed. the trimming on their suits. It looks gayer, and is cer- 
The reversare faced tainly more conspicuous. 
with some bright Very few embroidered stockings are worn. Some few 
color, and there are have clocks, which 
a sailor collar and are supposed to be las lite 
belt which match becoming and make sie ae 
the revers. These the ankle look more 7 Ns =” 
can be made of blue, slender. The ribbed ot Be 
. - ~~ ss 
red, black, or white, ones, however, are . 





and trimmed with the most becoming 
bands of braid or and the most suit- 
left plain. Thedif- able. 
ferent kinds of duck There are many 
are used to face different opinions as 
them, as is also tur- towhethersalt water . 
key-red cotton, and is good for the hair 
on many expensive ones silk is used, and silk does retain ornot. It is certain- 
its color marvellously: ly not pleasant to 
Of course where the blouse opens at the throat there have long hair soak- 
must needs be a piecé shaped like a vest buttoned un- ed in sea-water every 
derneath, exactly on the plan of the children’s sailor other day, or every 
suits. These vest pieces are made to match the revers day, as the case may 
and other trimmings. They must be cut well up in the be; consequently wo- 
neck, for, although at the fashionable watering-places last men who are partic- 
year bathing suits were worn open a little at the throat, ular wear a rubber 
tt is never good style, and lacks a certain smartness that a cap, and over this a 
trim high-cut waist always possesses. bright handkerchief tied in turban 
Many of the mohair skirts are trimmed with bands of fashion, with the ends in front stick- 
some bright color. Black is more used for the body ing up very smartly and becoming- 
muterial than anything else, although there are many ly. Women who do not wet their 





made of red. The disadvantage of red is that it loses its hair while bathing have it arranged =» 

bright color very quickly. White mohair suits are often as high and quite as elaborately as Sass 

seen, but must always be made of the heaviest qualities, if they were going out to dinner. a 

for white is too transparent to be modest. It is very The old-fashioned big straw hat re ¥ 

pretty, particularly when the trimmings are effective. tied down over the ears is no longer a 
seen, but there are some smaller bath- — 


Some of the most effective bathing suits seen this year 


ing hats very much on the same plan, 
are made of ticking or canvas cloth. This material has 


and these prevent the terrible tanning which is part of the 
its excellent points, and also its very objectionable ones, sea-bath, and which cannot be anything but injurious to a 
Its good points are that it sheds the water well, and  delicateskin. A bow of bright turkey-red, or flowers that 
also retains its stiffness, and of course does not cling will resist wind, water, and sun, are put on these hats. 


ELSPETH’S ROMANCE. 


BY CYNTHIA BARNARD. 


Indeed, she felt that here would be a quite sufficient 
sphere. 
So, when college days were well in the background, 


quaintances, when Margaret Clyde came to pay her old 
college chum a long- promised visit. Margaret was a 
charming young creature, with a skin like the petal of a 
nothing loath, she returned to the shelter of the old roof- camellia, creamy in its rich pallor, with dark blue eyes 
tree, simply contented to be the daughter at home, simply and brown hair with red lights glinting through its rip- 
happy in that most undemonstrative household in being pling waves. Trim and round and beautifully dressed in 
loved and believed in and tenderly cared for. such clothes as are only possible to those who have a 

After a while Hugh McDermott came back from Paris, long purse and an excellent tailor, Margaret Clyde was a 
where, after his Harvard course, he had been studying art vision of womanly loveliness, and so Hugh thought when 
and acquiring a cosmopolitan polish. The McDermott he was presented to her on the platform of the railway 
acres adjoined those of the Newcomb estate. It was the station on the afternoon of her arrival. She had been 
most natural of consequences, and also most pleasing to travelling two days, but she looked as fresh as if she had 
the elders of the respective families, that the two young just started from home, not a trace of dust or fatigue 
people should see a great deal of each other, and should about her, and as she greeted Elspeth, waiting for her 
presently fall in love. with the pony phaeton, the young man’s fastidious eye 

This was, in the accepted order of things, the step to be found her a most fascinating picture. 
expected. What surprised the Newcombs and puzzled For her part, Margaret was rather impressed too, and 
them the more was that as time passed there came no said to Elspeth, as they drove home: 
word of any engagement, and presently, that while Hugh ‘*You did not tell me, dear, that there were any men 
and Elspeth continued to meet, there was an evident and here. I fancied I was coming to the primitive wilderness.” 
complete end of intimacy between them. ** Not quite so desolate as that, Madge; there are several 

** Have you had a falling out with that laddie?” asked very delightful men here, and Hugh is our nearest neigh- 
the old grandmother, one day, when Elspeth was putting bor, so you may expect to see a good deal of him. But 
her room to rights, moving about gently, setting chairs women predominate in our little town.” 
straight, and dusting under vases and behind the pic- This came to pass. Hugh had the privileges of an old 
tures. friend of the family ; he lost no time in calling; he called 

‘**No, indeed, grandmother,” was the reply; ‘‘we are often; he went everywhere with the girls as their brother- 
just good friends grandmother, just the same as ever.” ly escort—rowing on the river, sailing, driving, climbing 

** And likely to be just that ?” the hills, and rambling in the woods; golfing, playing 

‘*] fancy so, dearest. Hugh isa splendid fellow. We tennis, Hugh was their constant squire, and the days went 
are comrades. Isn’t that enough ?” merrily by. 

** Ay, comrades, but not such comrades as you were a ** Margaret is a winsome lassie,” observed the old grand- 
wee while ago,” mused the oki lady, baffled, but gather- mother one day. ‘I wouldn't wonder if Hugh thinks €0, 
ing no clew to solve her problem from the absolutely still as well ss some other folk.” 
face of the maiden, which was shut down like a masque. She glanced from her window, where she sat, a plea- 

Elspeth’s mother, usually reading her daughter as an sant figure erect and dignified in her white cap and thick 
open book, was aware that something had happened be- black silk gown, her knitting lying for a moment un- 
tween Hugh and her, but even she could not penetrate heeded in her lap. Margaret was reclining in a chaise 
the well-guarded secret. There are souls which screen longue on the lawn, a great dog, which was Elspeth’s 
themselves at will behind closed doors, and then throw — special pet, was stretched at her side; Margaret’s book had 
awny the key. To such there are often sorrowful hours fallen to the grass, but she did not notice her loss, for 
appointed, and days of deepest gloom; but they ask no Hugh was standing beside her in an attitude of tender 
outside help of their kind, and if they are strong, they devotion, talking rapidly aud with eager insistence, as 
wear no sign of their experience in their daily progress the unseen observer noted. 
among men. The old lady turned away. She would not spy upon 

It was a year afier Hugh and Elspeth had ceased to be lovers, and lovers these evidently were. 
to each other anything more than ordinary friendly ac- At the instant she heard the shade in the room next 
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hers pulled sharply down, and on her startled ears—keen, 
though they were ohl—broke the sound of a choking 
muffled sob 

Elspeth's chamber was next ber grandmother's, and she 
also, a8 it happened, had seen the same situation. The 
old lady sighed and brushed away a tear. 

Puir lassie!" she murmured. *‘* Puir lassie! Whatever 
it was that pairted them, Elspeth did love Hugh—lI fear 
me she loves him still 

But there was no slightest trace of trouble on Elspeth's 
serene face an hour later, when Margaret tapped at her 
door— Margaret, dear girl, with a subtle gladness in her 
eyes, a rare exaltation in her smile, her form dilating 
with the new rapture and triumph which were hers. 

‘You don't need to speak, dear,” said Elspeth, in even 
tones. ‘* You needn't explain. I can read your counte- 
nance. Hugh bas asked you to marry bim, and you have 
said yes. It will be lovely to have you for my neighbor, 
as well as my friend. Nothiug could be more delight 
ful.’ 

Her congratulations to Hugh were cordial and sisterly ; 
she could not have been more enthusiastic, and she, 
usually so self-contained, so reserved, overflowed with 
kindness and cheer as she told how happy and fortunate 
she thought him to having gained so charming a girl as 
Margaret Clyde to be his life’s companion. 

Years passed—fifteen or more, In fifteen years there 
is time for many changes. Hugh and Margaret had a 
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family of fair sons and daugh- 
ters, to whom Aunt Elspeth 
was almost as dear as their own 
mother, One bonny bit of a 
bairn bore Elspeth’s quaint old- 
fashioned name, and though 
nobody had been told of it, El- 
speth had put this child down 
in her will for a substantial 
share of her own large proper- 
ty. The children ranged free- 
ly over both homes, and at any 
hour you might discover one 
swinging in Aunt Elspeth’s 
hammocks, or curl- 
ed up in her win- 
dow-seats,over book 
or portfolio. 

It was the small 
Elspeth, rummag- 
ing one day for a 
picture which had 
slipped from her 
dimpled hand down 
between the sofa 
in the library and 
its closely clinging 
cushioned seat, who 
found there a letter, 
still sealed, and ad- 
dressed to Miss E)- 
speth Newcomb. 

““Why, aunty,” 
she .cried, running 
to her with the 
prize, “here is a 
letter you've never 
had! The writing 
looks like some one’s I’ve seeu. I was looking 
for my paper doll’s portrait-book, when this 
Popped right into my hands.” 

tispeth the elder took the letter in silence 
and carried it to her room. First locking the 
door, she broke the seal, and there before her 
eyes was the word she had waited for, had 
expected, had been heurt-broken 
for the lack of, nearly a score of 
yeursago. She read it oncé, twice, 
thrice, with a heart beating fast, 
with a rush of old recollections al- 
most stifling her; then came the 
thought that she was reading a love- 
letter from the husband of another 
woman. But when he wrote it he 
had been nobody’s husband. 

She looked at herself in the glass. 
The years had brought her neither 
loss nor change so far as beauty 
was concerned ; she had grown 
regal; her head had the carriage of 
a queen's; her complexion was as 
fresh as a girl's; her stateliness was 
undiminished. She had overlived 
her disappointment of youth, never 
ceaguctel by any one but that 
grandmother with the second-sight 
of the Scotch, and the mother with 
the prescience of unfathomed ma- 
ternal love. Neither of these had 
ever spoken to her of what they 
fancied. Neither of these had ever 
solved the riddle which had tangled 
itself up before their eyes. 

Hugh—she saw it all now plain- 
ly—remembering as she did their 
walk and talk the day before the let 
ter was writ- 
ten, had lacked 
courage, per- 
haps held back 
by her air of 
maidenly re- 
serve, to ask 
her viva voce 
to give herself 
to him, and he 
had fallen. back on that device of the 
timid, a letter. He had slipped this 
under the sofa cushion, supposing it 
would be found by herself in her daily 
care of the drawing-room—a care in the 
simple household taken by the home 
daughter rather than by a maid. With 
the perversity of an inanimate thing, it 
had tucked itself out of sight, and all 
this long, long time there it had lain in 
wait for the moment of discovery. 
And she noted, as she read it again, 
the closing sentences : 





“If you cannot return my love, 
Elspeth, you wil! not take from me 
your friendship, and I will never 
bother or embarrass you. I will 
be strong enough to live my love 
down, and you need fear 
no repetition .of this. 
You have only to be si- 
lent. not to answer, and 
I will understand my re- 
jection, and bear it as I 
must. But if you say 
yes, and make me the 
happiest of men, the 
most divinely happy 
being on God’s earth, 
write just that word,and 
let me have it from your 
own hand.” 


A letter from an old 
lover, and now her 
friend's husband, no- 
thing to her more than 
stranger, Elspeth 
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thought as she read. She realized what might have been, 
with eyes which were blurred by sudden burning tears. 
Then she lit the taper which she used in sealing her let- 
ters, and steadily heli the missive which would have 
changed her entire iife till it was one blaze of flame. She 
threw it then into the empty grate, and watched it till it 
was a mere puff of gray fluff and gray ashes. And then 
she knew she had outlived that old love. 

Yet, somehow, she felt happier than she had been be- 
fore. The inexplicable is always a tantalizing experience. 
And she realized, with a throb of thankfulness, as she 
went down to dinner that night and welcomed her neigh- 
bors, who always dined with her on her birthday, that 
she bad not even the possibility of seutiment, other than 
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that of agreeable neighborly friendship, for the stout 

middle-aged man, growing slightly bald and more than 

slightly gray, who was her bluff good-humored guest. 

Her romance, if she ever had one, was a thing so alto- 

gether of the past that it seemed to her as if it had been 

another woman to whom it had once made the difference 

between heaven and earth whether or not a certain man - 
loved her. 

“Elspeth,” said Hugh's wife, looking at her with lov- 
ing eyes, ‘‘I don’t know what miracle of undying youth 
is yours, but if I didn’t happen to know your precise age, 
I would never dream it. You are splendid to-day. And 
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that black gown, with the crim- 
son satin Shining through the 
net, and the jet glinting in the 
light, and the red rose caught 
into those folds of lace, it is 
superb. I look faded beside you, 
faded and worn.” 

** You look dear and sweet and 
good, Margaret, and very pretty. 
Don't underrate yourself. And 
you have five beautiful chil- 
dren.” 

‘And an adoring husband,” 
added Hugh, stepping forward 
as the two came into the draw- 
ing-room together. ‘‘ Elspeth, 
what do you think? Margaret 
refuses to go abroad with me 
next summer; she is unwilling 
to leave the children, and I want 
her to go. She hasn’t had a hol- 





iday since that summer I met her 2 OR 

first, when she came here to visit wan - 

you. I think she can send for 

some one from home to take CHILDREN'S WHITE PIQUE COLLARS. 

charge of the children for three For patterns see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 

months.” 

‘There will be no occasion,” replied El- “The very thing!” exelaimed the children’s father, 

speth. ‘‘ Margaret can go with a perfectly while their mother added : 

free foot. I am not a specially occupied ‘How good of you, Elspeth! But you are always 
Fries. 1 any 2.—LACE WAISTS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. person at present, and Iam here. I will playing the réle of guardian angel. It must have been 


For description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. take care of the children.” cast for you in your horoscope.” 
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THE WORK OF THE RAILROAD 
COMMITTEE 


Tos E is one branch of work attempted 
by the town improvement association 
that calls for much tact and patience on 
the part of those who undertake it. It is 
where the possibilities of improvement are 
recognized in any property that belongs to a 
corporation, Difficulty of aceess to the con- 
trolling parties is frequently experienced, 
and even after this tins been secured there is 
found wanting ©n theit part approval or 
even sympathy. ‘This-especially when the 
suggestion involves pecuniary outiny. 

‘The only course left one is to * bide her 
time’ and turn attention to the individual. 
Avo under-officer is often approachable, and 
proves a valuable coadjutor in popularizing 


———— 


the matter, so that what at first seemed de- | 
sirable is gradually assumed to be a necessi- | 


ty. Itisthe tactful woman ouly who should 
undertake this, one who does uot put down 
her dictum and provoke antagonism at the 
start. It may not always be wise to appear 
officially, because with all that has been grant- 
ed woman on her efficiency in public work, 
her patient continuance in labor foreign to 
her routine duties is yet a matter of doubt 
ion many minds, and her enthusiasm ig re- 
garded as a mere “‘ flash in the pan.” 

The railroad committee has perhaps as 
difficult a task as any that has been as- 
sumed by the association. In mary country 
towns the only accommodations offered the 
travelling public by the railroad corporation 
are cheerless waiting - rooms, toilet - rooms 
which one would hesitate to enter, and sur- 
roundinogs neglected and untidy. ‘This com- 
mittee, by quiet influence, has transformed 
some of these places into ideal spots where 
one may await in comfort the arrival of a 
train. 

There is one town not far from the me- 
tropolis where the interest of the employees 
las been enlisted, so that betweentimes those 
employed on the cars or about the station 
may be seen cultivating the bits of ground 
that lie around the premises. This depot 
garden vies with the best kept places in 
town, and has become a marvel of beauty. 
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WOMEN AND THE TOWWSGIP. | room. One woman brings a healthful gw 


to her face by making the beds for the en- 
tire family, and having the of each 
bedroom open as she works. ~ She fairl 
rashes about, turning mattresses, beating pil- 
lows, and shaking covers, anck she comes 
from her chamber-work with uperkling eyes 
und ruddy cheeks and lips. 

Abundant sleep brightens and freshens 
the complexion, but many or long naps dur- 
ing the daytime are yot to be commended. 
If one gets each night seven hours of health- 
ful sleep, and still feels the need of a dail 
nap, she should limit the duration of this 
slumber to thirty minutes, During this half- 
hour, as during the night hours, the room in 
which she sleeps must be ventilated and 
kept cool by an opened window ut a safe 
distance from the bed. 


Outward remedies for the skin are so 
many, and sometimes so injurious, that the 
cautious persou hesitates long before chovos- 
ing. All the skin-foods in the world will 
avail Jiitle unless the above-mentioned 
health rules are strictly adhered to. When 
these are followed, ove may assist the good 
work of skin-beau‘ifying by outward appli- 
cations. The day i past when the use of 
soap on the face was considered injurious. 
The face should be thoronghly lathered every 
day with good soap. When the face is clean, 
it must be washed in clear bot water. An 
excellent way to freshen the skin is to dip a 
towel in a bowl of water as hot as can be 
borne, und then bury the face in its folds. 
As soon as the towel begins to cool, repeat 
the process. This may be dove for perhaps 
a dozen times at the one washing, after which 


| the towel is dipped in very cold water, and 


The low coleuses that are planted to form the | 


name of the town, the flowering plants and 


creepers of living green, are a coustant source | 


of pleasure. The changes on the interior of 
the building are as numerous as those fouod 
on the outside. The sanitary arrangements 
have been improved, the walls made neat, 
and seribbling every where interdicted. Pains 
are taken to report anything that interferes 
with public welfare or comfort. This work 
has not been done in a day, but what has 
been accomplished by this committee for 
the town may be dove by any company of 
wide-awake, tactful, and thoroughly courte- 
ous women Satome G. Howz 1. 


THE FEMININE 
IL —THE 


PHYSIQUE. 
SKIN 


\ EN have « theory, founded more upon | 
4 fiction than fact, that 


women are much 
more vain than their brothers. Iu the mat 
ter of dress, women are certainly no vainer 
than inen, although fashion decrees that their 
wardrobe shall be more elaborate and varied. 


Perhaps the theory of the vanity of the fair | 


seX arises from the fact that a woman wants 
to look her best under all circumstances, 
while a man will be content, when in the 
bosom of his family or among his intimates, 
to appear unshaven and wearing a shabby 
bicy« ié@ suit, 

However men may feel about taking off 
and puiting on their good looks, a woman 
has right ov her side when she tries always 
to look as well as possible. It is her duty 
to herself and ber friends to be attractive. 

Au essential to every woman’s good looks 
is a clear, healthful skin. She who has a 
fine complexion can searcely be homely, 


while it is difficult to imagine that a woman | 


handsome if she is the unfortunate 
possessor of a thick, sallow, or muddy skin. 


can be 


The first step towards clearing a poor 
complexion must be to have the health good. 


All| the functions of the body must act freely 
and regularly, and everything like stagna- 
tion be avoided. The liver is a powerful 


factor in keeping the skin in good order, 
and therefore this often unruly member must 
not be permitted to become torpid, or to flag 
in its duties. Nor must its activity be pro- 
moted by many drugs. Gentle purgatives 
may be occasionally taken, but drastic med- 
icines are to be avoided. 
the action of the liver by the free use of 
acid fruits, such as oranges, grape-fruit, and 
a pe. Grapes may be eaten in abundance 

the seeds are rejected. The woman who 
is inclined to biliousness will find lemon- 
juice and hot water, taken at night, an ex- 
cellent corrective, and, consequently, a skin- 
purifier 
and nuts must not be eaten often by one 
who would do her complexion justice. 
Plenty of rare beef, a glass of claret at din- 
ner, and three drops of tincture of iron after 
each meal will do much towards bringing 
the color to pale cheeks. 


Common.sense will teach every woman 
that her blood will not circulate freely un- 
less she takes exercise in the open air. If 
she cannot go out of doors every day, she 
should exercise vigurously ia a well-aired 





Rather evcourage | 


the face again buried in the wet folds. This 
treatment is followed by a brisk rubbing 
with a dry towel, until the whole countenance 
neg Once a day is often enough for the 
ace to be thus steamed and chilled. She 
who pursues this treatment must each night 
wash her face gently in. warm water, and 
when the pores are open rub into the skin 
some vegetable ointment, such as almond vil. 
This is to be freely applied with the fingers, 
and plenty of time given to the massage, 
the face being rubbed up, and not stroked 
down. The oil must not be washed off 
until morning. 

A few drops of tincture of benzoin added 
© the bath-water imparts to some skins a 
healthful glow, as well as leaving a pleasant 
flowerlike odor, 


She who would keep her face fair must 
not scorn to wear a veil in some weathers. 
When there is a soft rain falling, or a fog or 
Scotch mist makes the air dump, the -com- 
plexion will be benefited by exposure to 
the elements. But when bitter winds cut, 
or scorching suns burn, aeveil, even of the 
finest mesh, is not to be despised. Heavy 
veils are not beneficial, as they render the skin 
supersensitive. Buta single veil of thinnest 
net, while it does not exclude the air, is 
nevertheless a very necessary protection to 
the skin. Vurernra VAN DE WaTER. 


A UNIQUE SUCCESS. 
i ees: are women, no less than men, 
who have greatness thrust upon them. 
The mixiug-bow! and the gas-range are not 
as yet accepted means of renown, yet one 
woman has found herself famous by help of 
them. 

She is a Southern woman — Mrs. W. H. 
Wilson, of Nashville, Tennessee. She has a 
genius for fine cooking, especially fine cake 
making. Though she never saw a cooking- 
school or heard a culinary lecture, she kuows 
all the fine aris of sweet-muaking 

Though she is still a young and pretty 
woman, her fame extends into two conti- 
nents. She sends cakes to London, to Paris, 
to Sun Francisco, even to Australia. Begin- 
ning as an amateur, she was forced by the im- 
portunities of her friends to become a pro- 
fessional cake-muaker. It was work she had 
always loved, so now she devotes to it all 
the time her health permits. Notwithstand 
ing, she is forced to decline many orders 

Her kitchen is as neat as her parlor, and 
very nearly as pretty. She uges gas-ranges, 
and bas taught her neat-handed black help- 
ers to keep every vessel spotiessly shining. 
She declares that the secret of her success is 
no secret at all—it is only that she knows, if 
you want to have the best cake, you must 
make it of the best material. She will touch 
nothing but the freshest eggs and butter, 
the finest flour, the purest, most flavorous 
spices, liquors, fruits, nuts, and so on. She 
is also a connoisseur in sugar, and buys only 
the very best. 

Her eggs are kept very cold, and broken 
and beaten in a cool place. Butter is care- 
fully and repeatedly washed before using, 
and flour sifted twice or thrice, until it is 
like snow. The manner of mixing varies 


| according to the sort of cake, but it is al 


Pastries and fried or greasy food | 


ways done quickly, yet thoroughly, and with 
a light hand. “If you always follow re- 


| ceipts exactly, you will sometimes make fail- 


| 


' 


ures,” says this born cake-maker. ‘‘ Some- 
times the same weight of butter will be 
greasicr, the same number of eggs more li- 
quid, You must learn to tell by the look of 
your batter whether to add more flour, or 
not, when you are beating the wrong way, 
and when you have sugar enough, yet not 
too much. Practice alone will teach you 
that, but it is very well worth learning.” 

Mrs. Wilson's ideal cake is one neither 





sticky vor clammy, yet soft enough to be 
eaten with a spoon, She has the same opin- 
ion regarding icing. Her icing is, indeed, 
the most delicious, as well as the most beau. 
tiful, thing she makes. Its exact composi- 
tion is the one thing she keeps to herself. 
It is cooked icing. She colors it all hues, 
using vegetable coloring prepared by her- 
self. After itis made she pats it into paper 
cornucopius, and proceeds to work — 
All sorts of flowers—roses, lilies, sweet- 
daisies, greeny-white snowballs, iris, A ase 
pansies—grow magically all over the sur- 
face of her cakes as the horu-tip flies hither 
and yon. She makes bride-cakes trimmed 
with orange’ flowers—icing orange flowers 
—and true-love knots. She mukes the dain- 
tiest individual cakes for luncheons or diu- 
ners. some in the likeness of fringy chrysan- 
themums, pink or white or yellow, some as 
knots of smaller flowers, some as half-blown 
roses. She is all the time developing new 
shapes. One very pretty late fancy is a 
case of colored icing shaped like a chrysan- 
themum or dahlia, the centre to be filled in 
with ices of contrasting hues. 

A white plum cake sent lately to New 
York was certainly a triumph. The mass 
of it was almond fruit cake. Over that 
upon top came a thick layer of blanched 
almonds. Icing put on plain covered them. 
Over the smooth white surface other al- 
monds, halved, were set so as to form open 
roses, each with a crystallized cherry for 
heart. Other cherries, also crystallized, 
were cut in the shape of fuchsias, and set 
between the roses. licate curls of citron 
gave a touch of green, without any sugges- 
tion of un wholesomeness. 

In addition this queen of pastry - cooks 
makes bonbons, in all colors, ornamenting 
them with contrasting figures of icing. In- 
deed, the only limits to her achievements are 
the limits of strength and conscientiousness, 

Marraa McCu.L.oca-WILLiAMs. 


“BY THE JOB.” 


\ ANY of us wear ourselves and our 
4 nerves out by what may be called 
“working by the job” and not ** by the hour.” 
An artist told a pupil that “ working by the 
job was nearly always a mistake, as iv doing 
so one could not do himself or his subject 
justice.” He wasright, To set before one’s 
self a certain piece of work to be finished 
in a given space of time causes a species of 
frightened, driven feeling to the average 
person thit makes clear thinking and pains- 
taking effort impossible. Some characters 
may be able to work best under pressure 
but they are the yr oy = not the rule. He 
who aceomplishes the best work is, nine 
times out of ten, he who says ‘I will work 
for a certain length of time,” and not ‘I 
will finish this task in just so many hours.” 

All of us must sometimes work with the 
sound of the lash about our ears, but if we 
are honest we acknowledge that when the 
“rushed "task is accomplished the temples 
throb, the cheeks burn, the hands tremble, 
and the heart-beats come faster than is alto- 
gether safe or comfortable. Those of us 
who would keep young and calm would do 
well to avoid such brain and nerve tire. 





Apvice To Morners.—Mxs. W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Sykxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
curés wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 

dv.) 
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SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

Tue inspectors of the factories where the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced have access at all times to the dairy 
men’s premises, with authority to exact every san- 
itary precaution. Such care results in a perfect in- 
fant food.—{ Adz 
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Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 

Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 

Columbia 

Chain Wheels, $75 

Hartfords, . 50 

Vedettes, $40 & 35 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SHOWERPROOF GARMENTS 


@ 


Each garment has a silk label 
bearing the word “Cravenette,” 
and the cloth from which it 
made is stamped “Cravenette.” 
They contain no rubber, have 
no odor, are porous to air, and 
are hygienic. 

Cravenette Cloths for sale in 
the Black and Colored Dress 
Goods Departments. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 


% Society’s Favorite! 
: REDFERN says: “ No 
— in fashion 


1 is com 
unless finished wa ae 








No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 
It will out wear rubber and stock- 
Inet shields. It ls made of a neutral 
fibre, without ase of chemicals. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send asc 
to the Co. for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7, 
inclusive, nainsook and silk.white, black. 
4 Man'f'd by THE OMO MFG. CO. 
Factory, Middletown, Conan. New York Office, 394 Canal St. 
The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods 
can produce. All Important improvements in Reed 


Qvenas a emanated ye tt this house. ho he Mason 
& Hamlin Pianos are characterized same 


ORGANS 


| highest degree ofexcellence. New and most at- 











tractive styles introduced this season. 


Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


I= HARTSHORNG Sa 
rv 


NOTICE 


LABEL 
THE GENUINE 


GAM HARISHORN 


DO YOU EVER NEED A THIRD SEAT IN YOUR BUGGY ? 
The New I D is aperfect one. It folds, 
fits anywhere, and needs no fastening 
The frome is steel, neat, light, strong, 
an artistic. The finish is enamel or 
nickel. Price, $1.00 to $2.00. Catalogue 
tells the whole story. Have one? 


WILLIS W. FRANTZ, 
201 W. Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 


SH EME ME HE ETE EEE TE EAR EEE HE 


Nothing has been left undone 
which could be expected to make 
them more and more contempora- 
neous, more and more useful to the 
hour—at the same time they have 
a permanent value.—J. Y. 7rzbune 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


ont led 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST $'Sictic'|, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
| WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42, Money must accompany order. ‘ 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


' In ordering Cut Patterns-the use of the following form is suggested. Made in all fashionable shades 


ae fi | and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. po rl erece ton ited so Bene 
: Dear Sirs,— 1898 ’ 




















Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 


| Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
“ “s 3 ’ ’ : 
wae Ne os j cluded with that of the waist. : 
SKIRT e sm No.... 
a ee Sa, ee ae . cents. 
. Bases 0c vc cckcnes c+ ccdcggetiinc<dtalnbescécedesqubsseos 
BREED, « on ccc ccccccocdbeccestcces -coccccbocccccsessess 





Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 85 and 86, page 544. 
2 Address Hanrse & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. 








IMPORTANT J ANNOUNCEMENT | | | 





PEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR MAISON sare ietior BEETH OVEN 
ternerocaer toms coneers |? LAFERRIERE rar rman col rams 0 Box 100. 
the article a follows,’ We'wiil mail » new skirt 28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Washington, N. J. 


length of Feder’s 
Pompadour to any 
person who, havin; 
used it, does not fin 
that it outwears 
the skirt. Claims 
under this guarantee 
should be forwarded 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 
through the dealer 


t " ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
rom whom thegoods 

were bought. Dealers throughout the country have and COSTUMES 

been noti of this guarantee. The genuine goods t 














THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @e@eoeeeoooe 


LEICHNER’ , EF 
ERMINE-POWDER 
These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 





have the name FEDER’S stamped on every yard and Patented Verataier to H. R.A. the Princess 
are wound on spoois bearing the above labels. of Wales. | 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, who Aenean ~ 


istablish 7. ’ | YPSILANTI UNDERWEAK. Sold in all cities 
Papas see 98-100 Bleecker St.. N.Y. | and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. (0., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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iS By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY | THE OQUANANICHE 

25 Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. Illustrated by Benjamin Lanner. And Its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. Cuampers. Illustrated. 
= Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. | Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 00. 

xs : . : 

he Recreations in Botany. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. | FIELD-FARINGS 

Ss UPLAND AND MEADOW | By MARTHA McCuLLocu WiLLiaMs. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
NS oe . 3 id - Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $1 00. 

#4 =A Poaetquissings Chronicle. By C. C. Apporr. 12mo, Cloth, Ornament- 

mm. #1, 6 50. .HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE 

is RIDERS OF MANY LANDS | By “C pe Hurst.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

is 

Ry By THeopore AyrauLt Donce, U.S. A. Illustrated by FrepERIC REm- | TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL 

ey INGTON, and from Photographs. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $4 oo. 

ae | Compiled by the Editor of “Interscholastic Sport” in HARPER’S 
= By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON ROUND TABLE. Illustrated from Instantaneous Photographs. 8vo, 
5S Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

PL I}lustrated by the Author. 

7 Eye Spy. Afield with Nature among Flowers and Animate Things. 8vo, | WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS 

xe Cloth, Ornamental, $2 so By C.C. Assotr. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

he My Studio Neighbors. I\lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. ; 

ae Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms, and How to Distinguish | By WILLIAM C. PRIME 

z Them. With Colored Plates. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut, Edges and Gilt Top, | Among the Northern Hills. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

i 

Py $7 50. | Along New England Roads. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
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Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Mak- 
ing. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. © 4to, Cloth, Gilt | CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS 


Edges, $7 50. By Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Square, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50, 
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i Go A-Fishing. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 
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Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. 4to, Cloth 


Gilt Edges, $2 50. By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. 4to, Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural History of the United 
: a e States. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
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Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, | Prends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of American Natural History. 
$3 50. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $1 00, 
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cs 
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Sharp Eyes. A Rambler's Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, | Knocking Round the Rockies. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 
Insects, and Flowers. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. | The Ice-Queen. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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Il.—MR. HALL 


I po not know why it should have happened so, but 
it did happen that after my interview with Nansen 
felt omy in my soul, and hence naturally sought 
congenial Company My first inclination was to run 
down to Greece and take luncheon with King George, 
but when I came to look over my languages, the only 
bit of Greek I could speak fluently tarved out to be 
hol polloi, and from private advices | gather that that 
ot of Greek that his honor the King has no 
Therefo I boayght a ticket straight through 
ometer Abbey, Isle of Man—the residence of 
Hall Caine 

Appropriately enough, it was midnight when I ar- 
It was a moonlight night, bat there were a 
loud» on the horizon and directly in the wake 
? moon's rays, #0 that all was dark. From the 
abbey iteel{ no single ray of light gleamed, and all 
wae stili,euve the croaking of the tree-toads in the 

moat, and the crickets on the roof of the parapet. 

Any one else would have been chilled to the marrow : 
but |, baving visited Nansen, had to use a fan to over- 
come the extreme cordiality of the acene.. With the 
thermometer at 82° I nearly swooned with the heat 

this Gluometer Abbey ?” I asked of my hack- 


"eald he; * 


and, for umanity’s sake, pay your 
om let me go 


I am the father of seven orphans, 
husband of their widowed mother. If Tetay 
here ten minutes I'll die, and my wife will marry again, 
Heaven help her I” 
paid him £6 10s. 6d. and let him go. He wago- 
thing to me, but his family had my sympathy. 

Then I knocked on the portcullis with all my might, 
and was gratified to find that, like a well-regulaied 
portentiia, it fell, and with a loud noise withal. 

An intense silence intervened, and then ont of the 
blackness of the Diue alove me Lhere came a voice with 
& retidiweh beard pon it 

“ Who's there 7” sald the voice 
giar, Come in and rob, 
minute, If you are an 
interviewer from a New 
York Sunday newspaper, 
necept my apologies for 
keeping you wailing, t 
the kuoh, and 
ri be down af @hn) as I 
can get there 

ke was Hall Caine 
self who spoke 

I turned the knob 
walked in, All was stil! 
dark, and cold, bat I did 
not mind, for it fitted into 
my mood exactly 

pn the darkness of the 
corridor within 1 barked 
what if 1 were a man I “Is 
should call my shine, As 
it buppened, being a wo- 
man, | merely broleed 
my ankles, when he appeared—tHal!l Caine himself. 
There was ne gatlight, uo electric light. Nothing 
bat the blacknets of the night, and He Appeared / 
suppose it was all due to the fact that he is a brilliant 
man, who wonld shine anywhere. However it may 
have been, I suddenly became conacions of a being 
that walked toward me, as discernible as an ocean 
wteamehip at sea at night, with every electric light 
buruing to the saloon, and the red and green lanterns 
on the starboard and port sides of ite bow 

“Mr. € se 7” sald I, addressing his starboard side. 

*That ." aald he, grammatically and with dignity 
A man lees great woukd have said “ That's me,” which 
is why in the darkness I knew it was Mr. Caine and 
not his hired man I was speaking to—or with, as your 
atyle may require 

“Mr. Caine,” sald I, net without nervoneness, “I 
have come — 

“So | perceive,” eaid he 
came (0 me 

to lay my gloom at your feet,” I enid, with appar- 
ent meekness **It ie all I have, but euch as it le you 
are welcome to lt. Some people would have broaght 
you rieh gilts in gold and silver; some would have 
come with compliments and requests for your aute- 


“If you are a bur- 
If you are a friend, wait a 


hitm- 


and 


; and then an inspiration 


rHis GLoomsren annuy tT” I askep, 


CAINE. 
graph; I bring you only a morbid heart bursting with 
gloom. Will you take it?” 

“I appreciate the courtesy, madame,” replied the 
great man, wiping a tear from the end of his nose, 
which twinkled like a silver star in the blackness of 
the corridor, “but I cannot accept your offering. I 
have more gloom on hand than I know what-to do 
with. lam, however, deeply touched, and beg to offer 
you the hospitality of the moat, unless you have further 
business with me at my regular rates.” 

A dreadfal blood-curdiing wail, like that of a son! in 
torment, interrupted my answer. 't seemed to come 
from the very centre of the earth directly beneath my 
feet. I was frozen with horror, and my host, with a 
mattered imprecation, tarned and ran off. 

*Lhaven't time to see you now,” he cried, as We dis- 
appeared down the stepe of a yawning hole at the far 
end of the corridor, “IT can't afford to miss the ex- 
periment for a pe so small and cheap as a morbid 
heart bursting with gloom.” 

I followed clusely after, although he had not granted 
permission. I didn’t feel that 1 could afford to miss 
the experiment either, and ere he bad time to slam to 
the door of the dungeon which we ultimately reached, 
I was ineide hie workshop. 

If it was chill withont, it was deadly within, save 
that the darkness was not so intense, red lights burn- 
ing dimly in each of the four corners of the dungeon. 
The walls were covered with a green.trickling ooze 
from the moat, and under foot the ground was dank 
and almoet mushy. 

In the very centre of the place was a hage rack, a 
relic of some bygone age of torture, and stretched at 
fall length upow it wae a man of, I should say, about 
forty years of age. Two flunkies in livery—red plush 
trousers and powdered wigs—now and then turned 
the serew, and with each.turn horrid shricks would 
come from the victim, mingled with altern prayers 
and carads, 

“ What on earth is the meaning of this 7” I cried, in 

. orror. 

“It means, madame,” 
replied the famons an- 
thor, calmly, “that I 
never fake. All my situa- 
tions, all my passages de- 
scriptive of haman emo- 
tions and sufferings, are 
drawn from life, and not 
from the imagination.” 

“You work from biv- 
ing models?” I gasped. 
“Why would not a lay- 
figure do as well for tor- 
ture ?” 

** Because lay-fignres 
do not shriek and pray 
and curse. am sur- 
prised that you should be 
eo dull. James, tarn the 
thamhyscrew three times; 
and, Grimmina, take your cricket-bat and give the 
patient & bastinado on bis right foot.” 

“It is a pitiless shame!” I cried. 

“Tt is in the interest of art, madame,” said the 
novelist, shrugging his shoulders. * Just as our sur- 
geons have to vivisect for the advancement of science, 
so must I conduct experiments bere in the interest of 
letters. .My new novel has a stirring episode im it 
based upon the capture and torture of a newspaper 
correspondent in Thibet. I might, I suppose, have 
imagined the whole thing, but this so far surpasses 
the imagination that I am convinced it is the better 
way of getting my color.” 

“There ien’t any donbt about that,” said I; “ bat 
consider thie man bere, whose limbs yuu are stretching 
beyond all endurance—” 

* He should regard it as a splendid sacrifice,” vouch- 
safed the novelist, lighting a cigarette and winking 
pleasantly at his victim. 

“Is bis a volantary eacrifice 7" I demanded. 

“ Rather good joke that, eh, Rowers 7” laughed Mr. 
Caine, addressing the enfferer. * This simple-minded 
little American girl asks if you are there because you 
like it. Hatha! Whatadroliidea! Thinks you do 
this for pleasure, Rogers, Has an idea you tied your- 
self on there and rack- 
ed yourself at first, so 








HE APPEARED! 


she has. Thinks you 
shriek #0 as to smother 
your- laughter, which 
would be very inap- 
propriate to the occa- 
sion.” 

The sufferer groaned 
deeply, and the novel- 
ist, turning to me, ob- 
served : 

“No, madame. My 

© unhappy friend 
ogers is here against 
his will, [regret to say. 
It would be far plear- 
anter for me when 
hear him bastinadoed 
to know that he de- 
rived a certain amount 
of persona! satisfaction 
from it in spite of the 
pain; but it must be 
otherwise. Purther- 
more, in the story the 
bewspaper man who is 
tortur is not sap- 
pored to like it, so that 
accuracy requires that 
I_should have a man, 
like Rogers, who dis- 
likes i intensely.” 

“Aud do you mean 
te eay, sir, that you de- 
liberately went out into 
the street and svized 
hold of this poor fellow, 


te 


va a & 


a? 


I asked you, and he has 
bad to take the conse- 
quences, just as you wil! 
have to abide by what- 
ever may result from 
apy temerity. Rogers 
3 a newspaper man, and 
he tried to get a free 
interview out of me by 
deceit, knowing that I 
no longer do a gratix« 
business. It 80 happened 
that | was at that mo 
ment in need of just such. 
& person for my experi- 
ment. I gave him the in- 
pede = now he is 
ng forit.” 
PeThe novelist paused, 
and after eying me some- 
what closely for a mvo- 
ment, turned to his notes, lying on his desk along- 
side the rack, while a tremor of fear passed over 


“Curious coincidence,” he remarked, looking up 
from an abstract ofhisetory. “In my very next p 
ter I take up the sufferings iu captivity of a young.and 
beaatifal American girl who is languishing and starv- 
ing in a loathsome cell, full of reptiles and poisonous 
beasts, like Gila monsters and ceutipedes. She is to 
be just your height and coloring aud age.” 

I grew rigid with horror. 

“ You wouldu’t —” I began. 

“Oh yes, 1 would,” replied the author, pleasantly. 
“ Would you like to eee the cell 7” 

“T would like to see the outside of your castle!” I 
cried, tarning to the stairs. 

The novelist laughed hollowly at the expression of 
hopelessness that came over my face as I observed 
that a huge iron grating had slid down from above and 
cat off my retreat. 

* L beg of you, sir,” I cried, going down on my knees 
before him. “Dd let me go. I—” 

* Don't be emotional, my dear,” he replied, in a nice 
fatherly way. ‘ You will have an alternative. When 
I have receipted this,” he added, writing out a bill and 











IN THE WORKSHOP, 


tossing it to me—“ when I have receipted thir, you 
can go.” 

i glanced at the paper. It called for £1500 for an 
interview of an hour and a balf, at £1000 an hour. 

“If you will give me your check for that amount, 
you may go. Otherwise I am afraid I shall have to 
use you for a model.” 

“T have only £1200 in the bank,” I replied, bursting 
into tears. 

“It will suffice,” suid he. “ Your terror will be 
worth £300 to me in a short story 1 am writing for the 
Manx Sunday Whirald.” 

Whereupon I wrote him a check for £1200 and made 
my ercape. 

“T'll expose you to the world!" I roared back at 
him in my wrath as I walked down the path to the 


road. 
‘*T never object to a free advertise- 


* Do,” he cried. 
ment. By-by.” 

With that I left him, and hastened back to London 
to stop payment on the check ; but in some fashion 
he got the better of me, for it happened to be on a 
bank holiday that I arrived, and ere I conld give 
notice to the cashier to refuse to honor my draft it 
been cashed. 








A FOURTH-OF-JULY SUGGESTION, 


Fourth Jaly’s a-comin !— 
Bully day this year! 
Everything’s a-hummin’ 
For us fellers here. 

For a peck o’ seasons 
We've been havin’ fon, 
Givin’ cheers past reasons 
For old Washin’ton, 


Makin’ lots o’ noises 
Just because we're free, 
Liftin’ np our-volces | 
In a‘three times three 
For old Grant and Lincoln, 
Gen'ral Sherman too ; 
Settin’ folks a-thinkin’ 
What we Yapkecs do, 


— 


Bat this year, by gorry, 
Year o’ uinety-eight, 


We will wave Old Glory 
At a fearful rate; 

For we've got some heroes, 
Eighteen karat fine, 

New as fresh green pea-rows 
Settin’ out in line, 


What with Mr. Dewey, 
Hobson, and the rest, 
‘Fore a boy gets through he 
"Li surely bust his chest: 
Cheerin’ like all mighty 
Till he most can't speak ; 
Say, don’t let's get flighty, 
But 
Let's celebrate a week! 


—_—_—_—»_>—— 


Mee Laxrecee. “ garcong, don—d 
—dan—donnez moi—oh, why don't you walters under- 
stand Kuglieh 7” 

W artes (politely). “ Why doesn’t madam speak it?" 


THE CONCEIT OF MAN. 


“WHAT ARK YOU GoING TO 


DO WITH THAT BLOSSOM?” 


“I AM GOING TO GIVE IT TO THE MAN I Love TO-NIGHT.” 
“To sient? Nonsense! Why nor Give tr To ME Now?” 
’ 




















